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Never Ask a Uruguayan Waitress for a Little Box: She Might 
Apply Her Foot to Your Eyelet 


John R. Cassidy . 
Clifton, Virginia 


Te English-speaking nations may believe themselves to be 
divided by their common language, but their plight 
doesn’t even approach that of the Spanish-speaking peoples. 
The visiting American who says bum inopportunely or the 
Englishman who urges Americans to keep their peckers up may 
perhaps suffer mild embarrassment, but neither of them will 
experience the show-stopping thrill induced by a Cuban lady 
who gratefully acknowledges to the Buenos Aires civic organi- 
zation, “Yes, your welcoming committee fucked me right in the 
door of the airplane.” 

Unless coached beforehand, any visitor from a northern 
country of Latin America is likely to have at least one 
experience like that before he learns that in the Rio de la Plata 
area the elsewhere perfectly decent verb coger ‘to pick up, 
grasp, catch, gather’ is taboo. In those southern lands, coger, 
which is the verb our Cuban lady used, has come to have only 
one meaning, an obscene one, and the verb has therefore been 
lost to the rioplatenses for civil discourse. A comparable 
situation might be for English to lose the use of the word get 
because overemphasis on its minor generative meaning has 
shouldered out all other uses. It is difficult to imagine the ends 
we would have to go to to avoid the use of the lost word, but it 
is exactly that kind of a struggle that occurs every time 
somebody in gaucho country has to express precisely what 
coger would say if he could use it. 

The northerners rail at this silliness, but in doing so they 
forget the beam in their own eye. The people of many of the 
northern countries have inflicted on the verb tirar ‘throw, pull, 
stretch, discard, shoot, publish, etc.’ the same fate that coger 
has suffered around the Rio de la Plata. In fact, when you 
compare the space taken up in dictionaries, you are led to 
conclude that tirar is an even greater loss to the language than 
coger. | | 
How is a traveler to know these things? Having lived in 
several Latin American countries and Spain and having trav- 
eled in every one of them, I have suffered a few linguistic 
bruises myself, and I conclude that no ordinary mortal can 
foresee all the possibilities for embarrassment, especially since 
most of the bothersome differences seem to be in the areas of 
food and sex, neither of which boons one wishes to forswear. 
One must eat. But no matter how fluent one’s Spanish, one 
may find eating in restaurants an unexpected struggle during 
the first few days in a new Hispanic country. It might surprise 
many Americans to know that, even without much knowledge 
of Spanish, they would understand a typical Mexican restau- 
rant menu more readily than a Chilean would, because in Chile 
a taco is the ‘heel of a shoe or a billiard cue,’ and the Chilean 
never heard of enchiladas, frijoles, or tamales. [The American 
should not be complacent, however. He or she may recognize 
the word tamales on the menu, but if only one is wanted, the 
customer must ask for a tamal, not a tamale.| Our Chilean 
visitor may see tomates on the menu and of course knows what 
they are, but he or she may be in for a surprise, because it will 
be green. If you want a ripe tomato in Mexico, you must order 


a jitomate. If the Chilean complains, the Mexican might 
justifiably claim a sort of proprietorship over the words, whose 
structure implies their origin in the ancient world of the 
northern part of what is now Hispanic America, along with 
aguacate, elote, ayote, pataste, zapote, and peyote, to name but 
a few, which are, respectively, an ‘avocado,’ an ‘ear of com, a 
‘squash,’ ‘another variety of squash,’ a ‘fruit,’ and a ‘high.’ 

It is true that an American in England might stumble over 
treacle or corn_and might not have the faintest idea what a 
Cornish pastie is, but he or she would at least recognize the 
ingredients of the pastie if a Briton named them. In contrast, if 
a Uruguayan tried to describe to a Mexican the ingredients of 
the beloved boiled dinner, the puchero, the Mexican would not 
understand the words for corn on the cob, sweet potato, beans, 
and beef ribs. 


As far as I know, English speakers everywhere generally 
agree on the words for potato, tomato, bacon, sweet potato, 
butter, lard, chops, grapefruit, strawberry, peach, banana, 
pineapple, avocado, beans, and green pepper. (Sweet potatoes 
are also called yams, of course, but most English speakers are 
familiar with both names.) Hispanics are not unanimous about 
any of the words for those foods nor about many others too 
numerous to list here, and as a general rule you will not be | 
understood if you use the wrong variant for your current 
location. As is the case with tomate and jitomate between Chile 
and Mexico, so it is among the various nations with regard to 
‘potato’ patata, papa; ‘bacon’ tocino, panceta; ‘sweet potato’ 
batata, boniato, moniato; ‘butter’ manteca, mantequilla; ‘lard’ 
manteca, grasa de cerdo; ‘chop’ costilla, chuleta; ‘grapefruit’ 
toronja, pomelo; ‘strawberry’ fresa, frutilla; ‘peach’ durazno, 
melocoton; ‘banana’ platano, banana, guineo, minimo; ‘pineap- 
ple’ piria, anand; ‘avocado’ aguacate, palta; ‘green bean’ 
habichuela verde, judia, chaucha, haba; ‘beans’ habichuelas, 
frijoles, porotos; ‘sweet pepper’ aji, chili para relleno, pimienta; 
‘corn on the cob’ elote, choclo. 

Sometimes the struggle for comprehension involves both 
food and sex in the same word. In many countries of Latin 
America, cajeta, a creamy caramel spread, made from milk and 
sugar, is used on pancakes or toast or as an icing or filling for 
cakes, candies, and cookies; but woe to the sweet-toothed 
Mexican who asks a waitress in Montevideo if she has cajeta. 
She will not know he means dulce de leche: she will understand 
him to be asking her if she has a cunt. On the other hand, if 
the Mexican slips and says chingada, which might burn the 
ears of a Mexican waitress, the Uruguayan will not bat an eye, 
because she will not know the word at all. Many Americans 
whose Spanish is a rudimentary Tex-Mex assume that ;chin- 
gada! and its bowdlerized form jchihuahua! are universal 
expletives among Hispanic peoples, but it is not so. Even where 
a certain sexual allusion is common throughout the Hispanic 
world, the words that express it may not be the same for all 
regions. Spanish speakers everywhere cite testicles both to label 
a man a hero and to call him an idiot. To say that a man has 
pelotas or bolas ‘balls’ or huevos ‘eggs’ is to qualify him as a 
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brave and most admirable he-man. [I never use the word 
macho any more, because the English-speaking world has 
adopted it and ruined its noble connotations.] But if a man is 
pelotudo or boludo or huevon, it means he has outsized 
testicles, i.e., he is stupid or subhuman. 

Every region of the Hispanic world has its own collection 
of words for human genitalia, and sometimes these words are 
transferable to other regions, but more often they are not. In 
Buenos Aires, for example, the penis is known variously as la 
pija, la pistola, la poronga, el nabo ‘turnip,’ or el mongo. [Those 
who assert that language can be sexist may note with perplex- 
ity that the most commonly used words for penis, testicles, and 
beard, attributes which characterize men as men, are of 
feminine gender in Spanish, whereas the words for a woman’s 
breasts, except for the indelicate tetas, are masculine (senos, 
_pechos.)| One can imagine the impact on the public of Buenos 


Aires the day a careless or mischievous typesetter set up a 
headline chronicling the doings of the famous General Slim, 
known east of Suez as Monghi Slim. The headline stood out 
blatantly on the newsstands, and even those who spoke no 
English could understand from the words MONGO SLIM 
VICTORIOUS that he had won and what somebody thought 
of him. 

I have heard fewer names for female genitalia, and that 
may be because the shape offers fewer opportunities for similes 
than the male organs. As noted, cajeta is used in one region. 
Although in some other countries it means ‘caramel syrup,’ its 
original Spanish meaning is a ‘small box,’ and the sexual 
application is obvious. Concha means ‘shell’ and is also apt. 
Vaina, a descendant of vagina, is perfectly acceptable in most 
Hispanic countries and means exactly what its Latin root 
meant, ‘sheath.’ Like vagina everywhere in the modern world, 
vaina in Colombia has come to be used for one human organ; 
but whereas vagina is clinical and acceptable in most circum- 
stances, vaina is obscene in Colombia. Anyone who has spent 
time there can testify that Colombian males use the word with 
the same emphasis, intent, and effect as English-speaking males 
of all nations use the word fuck in locker rooms and barracks. 

Some years ago the State Department assigned a friend of 
mine, who fs fluent in Spanish, to a tour of duty in Bogota, a 
city he did not know. He was accompanied by his wife, Vina. 
Now, when one uses the word sefiora as an adjective in 
Spanish, it can have the meaning ‘magnificent, grandiose’—as in 
jEs una senora casa! ‘It is a tremendous house!’ For many days, 
my friend’s new Colombian friends were either too embar- 
rassed or too mischievous to tell him that he was introducing 
his wife (““Sefiora Vina”) to Colombian society as “my magnifi- 
cent cunt.” 

Anyone who has tried to enter into a foreign language in 
another land has experienced or heard about those moments 
when the innocent use of a word suddenly submerges the 
speaker in a shocked silence. 

It happened to me. A group of close friends took me 
partridge hunting in Uruguay, and I had an excellent day. My 
friends argued good-naturedly among themselves and with me 
about whether this yanqui was really that much of a crack shot 
or whether it was all puro ojete. Ojete means ‘eyelet,’ but it was 
obvious from: the context that they were saying I was unbeliev- 
ably lucky. Pues bien, at a cocktail party in Montevideo a few 
days later, I was holding forth to a mixed group of Uruguayans 
on the marvels of their country’s game birds, and this kind of 
praise invariably garners a sizeable and attentive audience. 
After announcing the number of. birds I had bagged, I 
modestly admitted in a clear and ringing voice that it had been 
nothing but puro ojete. 

Reflexively, a friend standing nearby said, “What did you 
say?” 

And so, I said it again. 

By now, the glassy eyes around me told me something was 
wrong. Later, I learned that in Uruguay, ojete means only one 
thing—‘asshole.’ In defense of my hunting companions, they 
had not tried to play a trick on me. They assumed that I knew 
what the word meant, just as they assumed that I knew that 
the most vivid way to call a man phenomenally lucky is to say 
that he has a huge asshole. 

Uruguay was also the scene of a slip that I think must 
stand as an all-time classic. A young woman from a northern 
country (Ecuador, I think) was visiting a posh country club 
near Montevideo. She was of that green-eyed, blonde Spanish 
type one sees so frequently and with such pleasure on the 
streets of Madrid, and her face was matched in beauty. by a 
superb body. The bikini had not yet shrunk to the string size of 
today’s models, but she was nonetheless giving the males 


around the club pool a pleasant afternoon contemplating the 
contents of a provocative bathing suit. Needless to say, a large 
number of young males had gathered to enjoy the spectacle. 

In the midst of the almost palpable lust, she eased herself 
gingerly into the water. She wasn't serious about swimming; it 
was simply a continuation of the show. After paddling about 
daintily and seductively for two or three minutes, she got out 
and stood dripping divinely at the edge of the pool. But when 
she took off her bathing cap and fluffed her golden tresses, she 
discovered that they were damp. Whereupon she exclaimed, 
“Ay, mira mi cabello! ;Y apenas me mojé la concha!”’ 

In her native region, concha means ‘skin,’ and so she was 
not saying anything extraordinary from her point of view. But 
to the dumfounded Uruguayans, she had exclaimed, “Darn it, 
look at my hair! And I just barely got my cunt wet!” 

I wonder if she still blushes when she remembers, as I still 
feel embarrassed about having proclaimed the size of my 
asshole at an Uruguayan cocktail party. She and I belong to an 
exclusive club from which any normal person would, in fact, 
wish fervently to be excluded. If I had any way to get in touch 
with her, I'd tell her it helps to write about it. Or, if she prefers 
not to do that, then my advice, in her own dialect, would be to 
relax and try to maintain a thick concha. 


The Failures of Success 


Laurence Urdang 


Large corporations elicit little sympathy in our society. 
Despite their employment of large numbers of people, their 
providing of income and security to many who are sharehold- 
ers, their contributions to charity and worthwhile causes, and 
their other activities that directly and indirectly affect the lives 
of many with whom they have no discernible connection, large 
corporations are often criticized, chiefly because they tend to 
be impersonal and offer little in the way of individuals with 
whom the man-in-the-street can identify. The days of Henry 
Ford, DuPont, and the unfortunate theme, “What’s good for 
General Motors is good for America,” are behind us, replaced 
by the instant millionaires of Silicon Valley. 

This is not an apologia for corporations, large or small, 
personal or impersonal; rather, it is to point out that all 
companies share one concern: the protection of their rights and 
property. The governments of most countries that offer patent 
and copyright registration make no claims of protection of 
those registrations: it is the responsibility of every company to 
protect itself, and the larger companies, with more resources at 
their disposal, are generally better able to cope with what their 
lawyers deem to be infringements. 

This publication was first published in the spring of 1974, 
and its name, VERBATIM, was immediately registered with the 
U.S. Patent Office as a tradename. That did not stop a western 
manufacturer of computer media (mainly floppy discs) from 
calling its product “Verbatim” several years later. We filed a 
formal protest attempting to block their registration of the 
name, but we did not get very far because a quarterly 
periodical on language was too remote from computer media to 
be directly competitive. (Thus, duPont cigarette lighters do not 
“interfere” with DuPont chemicals or other products.) A 
settlement agreement was reached providing, basically, that 
Verbatim media would not be sold containing any text or 
information on them and VERBATIM would not go into the 
computer media manufacturing business (at least, not using 
that name). (Several years after that agreement, we received a 
firm note from the—evidently—new law firm for the manufac- 


turer who had just noticed our quarterly and wanted us to stop 
using “their” name. A quick note brought them up to date. All 
this is prompted by an advertisement in Publishers Weekly for 
June 10, 1983, in which the Xerox Corporation (which, inciden- 
tally, owns R. R. Bowker, the publisher of PW) reproduced a 
part of a page from “a leading Roget’s Thesaurus” in which 
noun and verb synonyms for duplicate are given as “Xerox.” 
The copyright notice indicates that the publisher is Doubleday 
& Company and, if I know anything about such matters, I can 
vouch for Xerox’s having written a firm but friendly letter to 
Doubleday about the listings. (The same listings appear in the 
Synonym Finder, edited by someone named Laurence Urdang, 
and published by Rodale Press, but those carry the label 
“Trademark.”) Protectors of trademarks insist that their 
charges are adjectives. Although people may say “Make a 
Xerox copy of this, Miss Phoebelfinger,” when they do it is 
likely that they are thinking about Xerox as a noun in 
attributive position modifying copy, in much the same way as 
one might analyze house call, baby boom, paper profits, or any 
of the myriad other such combinations. Yet the authors of the 
Xerox advertisement write the following: 
. But we'd like to bring up a grammatical point. 

@ The Xerox trademark is not a noun. Nor is it a verb. It 
is a proper adjective and should always be followed by 
a word or phrase describing one of our products. Such 
as a Xerox copier, Xerox word processor, Xerox elec- 
tronic printing system, etc. 

@ So please check your Thesaurus and, if necessary, make 
these corrections. And please feel free to use Xerox—the 
proper adjective—as a part of your speech. 

@ That way you can be sure that when you ask for a 
Xerox product, you'll get only a Xerox product. And not 
just a synonym. 

Sympathetic though we may be toward the protection of 
trademarks and copyrights and patents, it seems obvious to all 
that the entire matter, whatever its legal weight, is merely a 
trivial token of protest: language cannot be legislated (except, 
perhaps, in France) nor can its grammar or even its “grammati- 
cal points.” It is unlikely that any analysis by a grammarian or 
other linguist would yield the information that Xerox is only a 
proper adjective. Moreover, adjectives are identified not by 
legislation but by analysis of text; in such circumstances 
English is a proper adjective in English muffin, French is one in 
French letter, and American is one in American English. But 
English is a noun in He speaks English and French is a verb in 
Let's French Oswald's bed. 

Besides all this, language is usually considered as essen- 
tially spoken, written language being merely an adjunct form. 
To be sure, writing has been around long enough to have 
acquired various styles of its own (in the sense that we have 
formalized certain kinds of writing so that they differ from 
what almost anyone is likely to say, viva voce), but that is not 
at issue here. The proverbial fly on the wall would probably be 
able to cite Xerox as a verb and as a noun millions of times a 
day in offices all over the world. 

That fact dismays trademark lawyers. Imagine starting a 
company that manufactures a particular product. Surely, your 
dream would be to make the name of that product a “house- 
hold word,” uttered by anyone in preference to any other term 
that might exist for the product or the process it performs. In 
this way, the British use hoover for vacuum (verb) and vacuum 
cleaner, and Americans use thermos for vacuum bottle. 
(Although Thermos is still a trademark of the Thermos Com- 
pany, it is also a generic used to describe a Pelican vacuum 
bottle.) As the story goes, Cellophane was once a trademark, a 
status that was lost when, at a legal proceeding, the company’s 
attorney was asked, “If this product were not called ‘Cello- 


phane, then what would you call it?” At a loss to offer a 
suitable generic, the case was lost, and cellophane became a 
generic name. 

Such is not the problem with Xerox, for there are generics 
that can be substituted—machine copy or just copy. The 
difficulty arises because the Xerox Corporation has been so 
successful in promoting its copiers that the word Xerox is on 
everyone's lips, even for copying done on machines that do not 
employ the xerographic process. Trying to remove a word from 
everyone's lips is like trying to persuade women everywhere to 
stop wearing lipstick. Such are the vicissitudes of success. 


Language Etiquette 


Sterling Eisiminger 
Clemson University 


At the age of fifteen, George Washington wrote his “Rules 
of Civility” (1747), which included the following admonition, 
“In Speaking to men of Quality, do not lean nor look them full 
in the face.” This was not the first advice that Americans got 
on the etiquette of oral and written language, for books on 
manners and morals had long been in heavy demand from both 
European and domestic authors. Arthur Schlesinger in Learn- 
ing How to Behave (1947) summarizes the advice of pre-Civil 
War writers on language etiquette as follows, ““When convers- 
ing ... pains should be taken not to remind one’s companions 
of their plebeian origins....On the other hand, you mustn’t 
put on airs....” Such democracy, however, did not extend to 
the use of dialects. The author of The Habits of Good Society 
(1858) (“A matron”), advised, “Good society uses the same 
language everywhere, and dialects ought to be got rid of in 
those who would frequent it.... Localism is not patriotism, 
and therefore until the Union is dissolved, we must request 
people to talk English in English society.” On the other hand 
she argued that dropping “that eighth letter of our alphabet”’ is 
far better than bad grammar. 

Though no pre-Civil War book of etiquette that I have 
seen prescribes conversational guidelines between whites and 
blacks, a 1937 study reconstructs what they must have been. 
Bertram W. Doyle in The Etiquette of Race Relations in the 
South (1937) notes that “‘in some instances, if addressed by the 
master, the servant might enter into the conversation ‘as if he 
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were a family friend, better informed on some local and 
domestic points’ than the master. He did not, however, initiate 
or enter into a conversation unless addressed.” In private, there 
were undoubtedly exceptions to the above, but when several 
whites were gathered, blacks generally stood, hat in hand, and 
remained silent. 

While social intercourse between whites and blacks was 
apparently ignored by the standard bearers of etiquette, the 
discourse of young ladies was not. In 1859 Miss Elisa Leslie 
offered some very specific advice concerning “the phraseology 
of females,” who had evidently fallen under the influence of 
“nurses and servants.” Miss Leslie suggests that one avoid 
“monstrous glad” when one means “very glad”; avoid “turn 
out the tea” when one means “pour the tea,” and avoid “braid 
the eggs” when one means “beat” them. The list below 
summarizes her advice. 


AVOID USE 

admire like 

beat out tired 

cunning pretty, dainty 
down cellar down in the cellar 
drunk awry 

dump put down 
emptyings yeast 

floored disconcerted 

gale fit of laughter 
ice-ball snow-ball 

“T love oysters.” “T like oysters.” 
Kate (etc.) Katherine (etc.) 

“T live to Newark.” “T live at Newark.” 
mayhap perhaps 

muss mess 

pin-ball pin-cushion 

“Pork is not healthy.” “Pork is not wholesome’ 
rich comic 

seedy faded 

snooze nap 

stoop porch, door-step 
trade exchange 

ugly bad-tempered 


The post-Civil War era saw prescribers of etiquette turning 
much of their attention to affected elegance, though certain 
indelicacies were still proscribed. Schlesinger summarizes the 
post-war advice saying that long words, high-sounding phrases, 
“and other ways of showing off should be sternly repressed if 
one wish[es] to avoid the faux pas of the lady who, being asked 
whether she had seen the Dardanelles while abroad, replied, 
‘Oh, yes; we dined with them several times.’ ”’ 

Concerning the use of slang during this time, Richard A. 
Wells in Manners, Culture, and Dress (1894) counsels that “all 
slang is vulgar” and should not be mistaken as “a substitute for 
wit,” for it lowers “the tone of society and the standard of 
thought.” Concerning the double entendre, “A well-bred per- 
son always refuses to understand a phrase of double meaning.” 
Should one chance to hear an indelicate word, “Then not the 
shadow of a smile should flit across the lips.” And should a 
gentleman converse with a lady, he should pay her “the 
compliment of seeming to consider [her] capable of an equal 
understanding with gentlemen.” ; 

Such condescension receives some comeuppance in Fran- 
cis W. Crowninshield’s Manners for the Metropolis (1908). 
Crowninshield, who edited Vanity Fair for many years and 
who was an urbane member of New York society, nimbly and 
succinctly deflates the stuffed-shirt snobbery and pretensions of 
the smart set. Among his ironic aphoristic pieces of advice are 
“Try to remember that there are only two kinds of plays and 
novels—they are either ‘bully’ or ‘rotten,’” and, “It is not 
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modish to speak kindly to the servants. ... In addressing them, 


simply say: “Where the devil are my boots?’... Remember 
that they get even’ in the servants’ hall.” Tongue in cheek, 
Crowninshield advises finally that a man should avoid calling 
the wine “the fizz,” and his wife “his mother.” Other phrases 
to be dutifully avoided are “Pardon my glove” and “Pray rest 
your cane.” 

Following the First World War, there was a great relaxed 
sigh that permeated the stuffiest of etiquette books, which 
continued to be in demand; over sixty were published in the 
1920s alone. 

As typical of the new relaxed mood, Schlesinger cites the 
following as representative, “As for men swearing before ladies, 
one college youth adjured his fellows, “Try not to,’ while 
another observed, ‘If they say damn, so do I, when useful.’ ” 
Still, while some post-war guides sanctioned swell, sweetie pie, 
taxi, flivver, movies, hunch, flapper, and the blues, others 
remained quite prescriptive. The list below, drawn from Mar- 
tens’s The Book of Good Manners, Richardson’s Standard 
Etiquette, and Eichler’s The New Book of Etiquette, all pub- 
lished during the 1920s, gives a representative sample of words 
and phrases to be avoided. 


AVOID UsE 

beastly nasty 

bred and born born and bred 
bum waster 

chin music talk 

dander anger 

dinge Negro 

dippy foolish 

durst dare 

elegant house handsome house 
fresh impudent 
geezer elderly man 
genteel well-bred 
“He’s a case.” “He is odd.” 
murderous deadly 

nerve independence 
“No flies on her.” “She’s very clever.” 
sheeny Jew 

show play 

tony stylish 

vest waistcoat 


Frederick H. Martens in The Book of Good Manners 
(1924) goes a step beyond the above general proscriptions and 
forbids the following “vulgar elegancies”: alleviated poverty, 
banquet, effluvium, felicitate, lassitudinous, lineament, liquid 
refreshment, and ventilate in the sense of ‘explain.’ 

Since the 1930s, writers of etiquette books have generally 
avoided specific recommendations of diction like those above 
and offered instead very general advice that few would quarrel 
with. Llewellyn Miller in The Encyclopedia of Etiquette (1967) 


—— 
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“We treated between 70 and 71 people.” [Mary Zeigler, 
assistant director of nursing at Coshocton County Memorial 
Hospital, quoted in The Columbus Dispatch 27 March 1983. 
Submitted by Dorothy Brauson, Columbus, Ohio.] 


“... the test of the MG Turbo Metro revealed the achilles’ 
heel of mixing old and new wines. By this I mean the ‘A series 
engine’ has been coupled to a Turbo.” [“Road Test,” by Denzil 
Angoves, in Somerset © West, April 1983. Submitted by John 
Brunner, South Petherton, Somerset.| 


does inveigh against euphemisms like “in a family way,” 
“expectorate,” and “lavatory” and such gobbledygook as, “final- 
ize an undertaking.” But Charlotte Ford is more typical of 
recent writers. She states that “conversation is like a dance, in 
that one partner leads and the other follows, the difference 
being that the roles of leader and follower shift continuously.” 

Of all the contemporary etiquette advisers, Elizabeth L. 
Post seems to be the most prescriptive, yet compared to Miss 


Leslie, she is mild indeed. Concerning pronunciation, “cherce”’ 


for choice is not acceptable, while “wawsh” for wash is. “A 
markedly local accent,” she warns, might suggest to some “a 
mind limited to that particular locality and uninformed about 
the broader issues.” And while “coarse or profane words are 
unnecessary,” slang, she notes, can be an asset to your 
conversation. A few terms are proscribed (“drapes” for draper- 
ies, “reckon” for think, “folks” for family, and “party” for 
person), but generally she advises, “Everything that is simple 
and direct is better form than the cumbersome and 
pretentious. ” 

Of course every generation would agree with this last 
statement by Ms. Post, but each has its own definition of the 
cumbersome and pretentious. To be sure, linguistic codes 
quickly outlive their usefulness, but reviewing them can throw 
much light on the growth and direction of contemporary 


language. 
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The Handbook of Good English, by Edward D. Johnson, x 
+ 309 pp., Facts on File, 1982. $14.95. 


Time was when one could write or publish a dictionary or 
other book dealing with language, reasonably secure in the 
knowledge that those who bought it and used it would be 
guided by the information it contained on spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, meaning, usage, and so on. Increasingly, we receive letters 
from teachers complaining about students who are so ignorant 
that (a) they haven’t even the foggiest notion that there might 
be something awry in their spelling, grammar, or usage, and (b) 
even if they have doubts are so ill equipped that they are 
incapable of spelling a word correctly, hence cannot look it up. 
There is nothing wrong with the book under review except the 
following assumptions on which it is based: 

1. The user suspects that something may be wrong with 
what he has written. 3 

2. The user—if he does suspect something amiss—can find 
the part of the book relating to his question. 

3. The user—if the two foregoing prove true—is capable of 
understanding the advice given. 

Of what use is it to write of adjectives and adverbs when 
many—those, in fact, who need most to know—haven’t the 
slightest idea of what adjectives and adverbs (or, for that 
matter, nouns and verbs and prepositions, etc.) are? The good 
advice, “Do not put a comma between an adjective or adverb 
and a following word or phrase that it modifies. When an 
adjective or adverb follows the modified word, usually set off 
the adjective, but not the adverb, with a pair of commas’’ is 
totally lost on those who are unfamiliar with the terms used. 
Can you imagine such people dealing with words like adjec- 
tival, compound, and participle? This book abounds in such 
nasty terms. Even though there is a glossary (in which adjec- 
tive, but not adjectival, is defined), that can be of little help to 
those who do not know the alphabet. 

It is a pity that the sound advice given in this book is not 


likely to reach those who need it. Those of you who do not 
need it may wish to buy it because it contains direct, easy-to- 
follow counsel based on the philosophy expressed by the author 
in the opening line of the Introduction: “This book is strict 
rather than permissive, because it assumes that those who 
consult it want to be protected from criticism.” I have no 
uarrel with that. If I must nitpick, it is with the sparse 
treatment (Rule 1-7) of the possessive with the gerund (vs. the 
objective with the participle). That is a fine point, and the 
author, who is certainly not incorrect in his view, would have 
prepared his argument better had he adduced more examples 
instead of writing, “But often there is a difference in meaning, 
and then the distinction [between possessive + gerund and 
objective + participle] is worthwhile.” 
| Another matter on which I should take issue is the 
comment, “Do not usually consider the part of a periodical’s 
name.” Examples follow, including a set showing the results of 
the author’s own judgment. In my opinion, the article is either 
of the proper name of the periodical or it is not: when it 
is, it should be treated as the title is treated (underlined or 
italicized); when it is not, it shouldn’t be. 


Laurence Urdang 
aw 


Everyman’s Good English Guide, by Harry Fieldhouse, xiii 
+ 270 pp., J. M. Dent, 1982. $15.95. 


The first item served up for criticism in this book is the 
pronunciation system: without wasting much time on it, I 
should point out that it is awful, though undoubtedly it would 
have not been quite so bad had the book designer kept his 
itchy fingers off it and set it in a serif face, not sansserif, as it 
appears in the book. If the reader does not know how a word is 
pronounced before checking it in the Guide, he is likely to 
learn little from the information provided. 

I am confused, too, as to why Dent thought that this book 
would (or could) do well in America. Its orientation is British; 
though American English is occasionally mentioned, the punc- 
tuation of the text is British in style, and the language and style 
described is mainly British. For instance, classified is described 
as “a contraction of classified as secret”; in American English 
(at least), it means “classified as confidential, secret, top secret, 
etc.” The comment under differ from/with concerning differ- 
ent/ differently with to/from illustrates a typically British usage: 
Americans may say “different than,” but they are rarely heard 
to say “different to,” which is British. The pronunciation of 
muezzin, given as rhyming with “Dewey’s in,” is not verifiable 
in any American dictionary I checked or in Collins English 
Dictionary. Other pronunciations are also odd: that of crochet, 
for instance; the comment that depot is pronounced in Ameri- 
can English as DEE’POE (how about the WWII repple-depot?); 
mezzanine is never pronounced metsa- in the U.S.; only British 
r-less pronunciations (HAWD for hoard/horde) are shown. Other 
problems: Celluloid is still a trademark (in the U.S.), where 
hoover for ‘use a vacuum cleaner’ is not used; the objection to 
hopefully is by no means confined to Britain; alternate is not 
stressed on the second syllable (when used as a verb) in 
America. 

There are many other matters that could be taken up here. 
Were it not for the publication of this book in America (where 
it contains too many inaccuracies to be useful), it might be 
passed off as unworthy of comment. But the inaccuracies about 
American English are a serious disservice to British readers, as 
well, making the work of dubious value on either side of the 


pond. 
Laurence Urdang 


Ligh 


Thomas H. Middleton 


Credits 


Remember the old days when movie credits told us who 
produced the film, who wrote it, who directed it, who recorded 
the sound, and who acted in it? Even that was a bit more than 
most of us wanted to know; but today, credits have taken on a 
life of their own, and we are treated to a cornucopia of names 
and titles rivaling the Manhattan telephone directory. 

My wife and I saw Sophie’s Choice a few weeks ago, and 
when the final scene had faded and the credits started to roll, 
we slowly rose and threaded our way across the row of raised 
seats, then up the aisle, all the while looking back at the screen, 
on which an interminable list of positions and the names of the 
people who filled them was being projected at a reasonably fast 
clip. The names were still rolling as we left the theater. 

A few days later, I thought it might be interesting to 
investigate this phenomenon, so I called my friend Bert Freed, 
who is on the executive committees of three separate branches 
of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. (Bert is 
one of those many fine actors whose names are unfamiliar to 
the average movie-goer, but whose work on stage, the big 
screen, and the television screen is consistently excellent and 
whose face you would surely recognize.) He arranged to have 
the Academy send me several of the official folders distributed 
by the studios for the important preview showings of their 
biggies. Among the batch they sent were the credits for 
Sophie's Choice and E.T. 
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E.T. is a dilly. Not counting cast and stunt men, I figure 
one hundred seventy-seven credits. ; 

E.T., of course, is a special case, what with all the special 
effects. Nevertheless, the list includes the names of scores of 
people who worked on the film who fifteen years ago wouldn't 
have received screen credit and whose jobs could have been 
done by anyone. Now they’re getting their names on the screen 
in a sort of “egos-bustin’-out-all-over” display of publicity. We 
would certainly expect to be given the names of the producer, 
director, writer, and actors. We might reasonably expect the 
names of the cinematographer and the editor; but the first 
assistant editor? the second assistant editor? “E.T. Eyes 
Design”? “Matte Photography Assistant”? What the hell is 
that? 

How about “Best Boy’? As Laurence Urdang says, 
“Sounds like a catamite!” Having acted, with extraordinary 
skill and a plethora of anonymity, in dozens of films, I've 
known a few “best boys,” and most of them have been very 
close to the time of life for Social Security. A best boy is an 
assistant, either to the gaffer, who is the head electrician, or 
lighting man, or to the key grip, who is the head of the grips— 
the grips being the guys who move equipment around a movie 
set. I asked Robert Wise, the producer and director (Sound of 
Music, West Side Story, The Sand Pebbles, etc.), about the 
specifics of “Best Boyhood,” and he said that the best boy is 
not simply the first assistant to the gaffer or the key grip, but 
the one who’s in charge of maintaining the equipment. A job 
entailing considerable responsibility, surely, but hardly one 
meriting space on a crawl, I should think. The fact is that 
probably no more than a dozen people in the universe give a 
best boy’s bum about who filled the position of gaffer, key grip, 
lighting best boy, grip best boy, transportation captain, first 
aid, or “Harvey’s owner and trainer,” whatever the hell that 
means. (I suppose if I had the time, money, and strength to sit 
through E.T. again, Harvey’s identity would come back to me 
in a flash, but you mustn’t expect martyrdom.) 

In the E.T. credits, they also list the “Dolly Grip.” That's a 
special category I’d never heard of, though I’ve seen many of 
them. They’re not, as you might surmise, Barbie-holders, but 
the guys who are skilled in moving the camera dolly at exactly 
the pace the director has called for in a “dolly shot.” It seems 
to me like the sort of thing any idiot could do, but, never 
having tried it, I could be quite wrong. 

“Dolly Best Boy” would be an intriguing title, but the E.T. 
bill doesn’t list it as one. 

“Script Girl” is a credit that used to raise leers and 
chuckles among the lay audience. I mean, everyone knew a 
script girl was a lay for the director or the producer, right? 

“Script-Girl” might have appeared as a credit on French 
films before it did on American films. I’ve seen “Script Girl” on 
American films, but it was a short-lived credit on this side of 
the Atlantic. The feminist movement did it in. The title is now 
“Script Supervisor,” and I think it’s about time. The Script 
Supervisor is now often a man. And back in the days when a 
script girl was a script girl, she was almost always a woman of 
some maturity, however tender her years, and, unless the film 
was a bad joke, she was someone of considerable competence. 
I’ve worked on many a film in which the script girl contributed 
infinitely more of value than the director. The script girl is 
usually responsible for making sure that dialogue, costume, 
hairdo, facial smudges, and all the other essential minutiae 
match from take to take, and the coordination of those 
minutiae can mark the difference between a good scene and a 
mess. 

E.T., as everyone knows, was directed and produced by 
Steven Spielberg. Not everyone knows that it was also pro- 
duced by Kathleen Kennedy, and you'd be hard pressed to find 


a man-in-the-street who knows or cares that the production 
supervisor was Frank Marshall. 

The reason I mention these folks is that their assistants 
also get billing. The Assistant to Mr. Spielberg was Janice 
Pober; the Assistant to Ms. Kennedy was Denise Durham; and 
the Assistant to Mr. Marshall was Patty Rumph. This would 
hardly be worth mentioning except that Robert Wise, who is 
an old-timer, tells me that “Assistant to” is the latest term for 
“Secretary to.” He said he was on one of the major lots a few 
months ago and he ran into a young woman whom he knew as 
a fellow producer’s secretary. He introduced her to a friend as 
“So-and-so’s secretary” and was corrected on the spot. “Assis- 
tant!” said the young woman; “I’m his assistant!” As_ his 
assistant, she probably doesn’t make any more money than she 
would as his secretary, but at least she gets screen credit to 
make her parents proud. 

“DGA Trainee” is an interesting credit. The DGA Trainee 
on E.T. was a guy named John Flynn. DGA is the Director's 
Guild of America, and a DGA trainee is someone who gets 
paid a minimum wage to hang around the set and sort of help 
out. Robert Wise tells me that they do things like showing 
visitors around. He says he was quite startled when, after a film 
of his had been released, a DGA trainee wrote him to complain 
bitterly that he hadn’t received film credit. 

I guess that tells us precisely what film credits are all 
about. They’re not for the film-going public. They’re for the 
people credited, who evidently get a kick out of seeing their 
own names flash past fleetingly in a brief display of light and 
shadow on a screen. Talk about the bubble reputation! This 
one vanishes without a trace, and yet someone’s ego has been 
fed. I think that must say something about something, but I’m 
damned if I know what it is. 


a 
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“THE LOS ALAMOS SCHOOLS SUMMER SCHOOL PROGRAM 
WILL NOT DISCRIMINATE AGAINST ANY PERSON BECAUSE OF 
RACE, CREED, NATURAL ORIGIN, SEX, AGE OR HANDICAP.” —Los 
Alamos Schools Summer School, General Information. [Submit- 
ted by Barbara DuBois, Los Alamos.] 


“U.S., France, and Germany Take First Steps Against U.S. 
Technoleurephobia . . . Israel Jumps on Anti-Technoleurephobia 
Bandwagon”—Defense Electronics: April 1983, page 14. [Sub- 
mitted by Robb L. Hoover, Bellevue, Nebraska.] 


“You almost expect people to fall on their knees and 
genuflect when they come here.” [Carl Graziano, executive 
assistant to the State Supreme Court (N.Y.), quoted in The New 
York Times, 23 May 1983. Submitted by M. Jordan, Ardmore, 
Pennsylvania. 


Ristorante 75, N.Y.C., offers “Toastada Italiano—w/ 
Amaretto Butter Syrup” and “Sankaccino—Sanka, steamed 
milk & cinnamon.” [Submitted by Dennis Wepman, Bronx.] 


“Child grows into sweater.” [from a headline in the New 
York Daily News, 30 November 1982. Submitted by Bernard © 
Witlieb, White Plains, New York, who comments, “Perhaps his 
bones began to knit.”] 


“Slow Down...Children Playing Sleeping Drunks on 
Road.” [from a road sign in Newnes, Australia in the National 
Enquirer, 5 October 1982. Submitted by Fairfax Stephenson, 
Seal Beach, ifornia. | 


Quasi Malediction: The Case of Linguistic Malentend 


D. G. Kehl 
Arizona State University 


ne of the anecdotes to come out of Bernard Malamud’s 

twelve years of teaching at Oregon State recounts how 
the yet-unpublished novelist concluded his first class by leaning 
over the lectern and saying, “It has been brought to my 
attention that many of you people here today are practicing 
celibacy. I have nothing against this practice and will not 
penalize you for it.” When a few nervous giggles issued from 
the back of the room, Malamud pointed his finger at the 
gigglers and said, “I have documents in my possession which 
show that each one of you back there matriculated within the 
last two weeks. One as recently as this morning.” It is rumored 
that when the session ended with the sound of more nervous 
laughter, most of the class stole forth to consult dictionaries or 
roommates. 

When the same linguistic ploy was used a year later, 
allegedly by Claude Pepper’s opponent in the 1950 senatorial 
election in Florida, the provincial rural listeners either had no 
dictionaries and roommates or felt no need to consult either. 
The remarks, which had a considerably more devastating 
effect, were as follows: “Are you aware that Claude Pepper is 
known all over Washington as a shameless extrovert? Not only 
that, but this man is reliably reported to practice nepotism with 
his sister-in-law, and he has a sister who was once a thespian in 
wicked New York. Worst of all, it is an established fact that Mr. 
Pepper before his marriage habitually practiced celibacy.” 
Pepper was soundly defeated by 67,000 votes. 

These two anecdotes illustrate what might be called quasi 
malediction—fancy but unfamiliar, sinister- or risque-sounding 
words somewhere between paronomasia and malapropism. Like 
the pun and double-entendre, quasi malediction is based on 
similarity of sound between two words with vastly different 
meanings, but, unlike the pun, it is less a play on words than a 
confusion between words: linguistic malentendu. Like the 
malapropism, quasi malediction involves similarity in sound 
between words, but, unlike the malapropism, it is not used 
incorrectly, nor does it express an untruth. Rather, the confu- 
sion results from a kind of linguistic short-circuiting through 
phonetic association. 

If it seems hard to believe that the example Malamud used 
in 1949 would work effectively on today’s more sophisticated 
freshmen, here is a suggested update: “It has come to my 
attention that many of you are openly practicing altruism. 
Furthermore, I know for a fact that there are numerous 
thespians on campus and a great deal of unabashed homogene- 
ity. As if that weren’t incredible enough, there are openly 
acknowledged philatelists, Saturnians, and practitioners of Sat- 
yagraha! To those of you tittering in the back, let me say that I 
have seen students on this campus openly defenestrating and 
can assert unequivocally that you people have been masticating 
up to three and four times a day—and even doing it openly in 
groups. 

It would not be hard to imagine Senator Sludgebottom, 
reactionary member of the state legislature's Appropriations 
Committee, speaking in opposition to the proposed budget for 
State U. “I wonder if you, my esteemed colleagues, and the 
morally upright taxpayers of this state, realize what is going on 
at State U., supported by our tax dollars! On a recent visit to 
the campus, I saw students openly festinating on the malls, 
conjugating in the halls, and even lucubrating in library stalls 
till all hours of the night! Altruistic professors are teaching 
things like syntactics, synonymy, syncretism, and synergism. 


And, incredible as it may seem, professors make a habit of 
examining students’ theses! Futhermore, I have documented 
proof that several have openly advocated polysyndeton! One of 
the custodians told me that he has found used phylacteries 
around the campus. English professors actually teach their 
students to conjugate, even providing demonstrations, and talk 
about copulative verbs and genitive case, about rising action, 
climax, and falling action! Because of such a paradisaic atmos- 
phere, which spawns lustration and plenipotent activity among 
students, tax monies are now being expended on such things as 
CLEP examinations and herpetology! If we don’t put our foot 
down now, next thing we know the administration will be dis- 
pensing phylacteries in the Student Union!” 

Unlike the punster, who relies on his audience’s awareness 
of the two words’ denotations, the user of quasi malediction 
relies on his audience’s ignorance of the denotation and 
confusion over connotation through phonetic association. 
Unlike Mrs. Malaprop and her kin, who confuse the denotation 
of two words and substitute one for the other on the basis of 
connotative confusion, the user of quasi malediction, fully 
aware of both, chooses an erudite but pejorative-sounding 
word, intending the false connotation to short-circuit the 
correct denotation. 

One of the few belletrists to make use of quasi malediction 
in fiction is Peter De Vries. Perhaps his favorite example, at 
least the most often recurring (appearing in four of his twenty 
novels) is this one: “I have just found out my husband is 
heterosexual.”’? Another version occurs in Madder Music, when 
a character announces at a fashion-show luncheon hosted by 
his wife, “Hi. I’m a closet heterosexual.”? 

In De Vries’s Through the Fields of Clover there is this 
interchange: 

“He’s a famous philatelist.” 

“I se ie the theater is full of those.... Well in that 
case I suppose a girl is safe from him at least.... Has 
he ever undergone treatment for it?” 

“It’s hopeless. He’s up all night with the things. Some 

rare specimens in his collection.” 

“I can imagine. Can you tell me something about his 

background? Where is he from?” 

“Walla Walla. His father was the town podiatrist.” 

“Then it runs in the family. My, this sort of thing is 

on the increase. ...”* 

When Cotton, the confused character, finally gets it all 
straight—or thinks she does—someone tells her that So-and-so is 
a well-known pederast, and she says, “Tell me, does he have a 
large practice?” —an example of true malediction unrecognized. 
Later in the same novel, another character says to Cotton, 
“You’re still interested in monads.” Cotton’s mother, Mrs. 
Marvel, replies, “Well, intellectual often goes with high-sexed.”* 

Another example occurring in two of De Vries’s novels 
uses charisma as quasi malediction: “They tell me you have 
charisma. You certainly don’t look well. Are you taking any- 
thing for it?’* Then there is the woman who fed her husband 
oysters “because she’d heard they were good for virility— 
thinking that was something to be cured’’; the woman who 
thinks afro is short for afrodisiac, having something to do “with 
colored people being so highly sexed’’*; the character who 
thinks “exhibitors” are “preverts’’®; the character who thinks a 
penal colony is a place where male chauvinists should be 
incarcerated'’; and the character who says, “I seemed to have 


an animus—I didn’t know what that meant, but it sounded 
dirty.’”!! 

ee malediction is innocent language which sounds 
dirty. Sometimes the connotative short-circuiting is completely 
unintentional on the part of the speaker or writer. Any English 
teacher who has attempted to teach Emily Dickinson's poem 
“There Is No Frigate Like a Book” to a class of undergraduates 
has been introduced to the effect of unintentional quasi 
malediction in the classroom! The same nervous giggles can be 
heard when one uses such innocuous words as fructifying, 
frigorific, feckless, scrutable, and copulative verb. 

Examples of quasi malediction with anatomical associa- 
tions are: Regina/reginal, Ktnstlerroman, cochlea, cochinal, 
cockchafer, cockshy, cocksure, penal and penology, titillate, 
titivate, tit for tat, asinine, and assonance. Associations with 
bodily functions and scatology (a word sometimes confused 
with eschatology, thus rendering the latter, in those cases, quasi 
malediction) have produced such examples as: crapulence/ 
crapulous, shittah, piscine, pisiform, piscatology, epistemology, 
fasces, infarct/infarction, and mensuration. Sensitive speakers 


will be wary of talking about seminal influences, Pithecanthro- 


pus Erectus, cunning lingua franca, and, in the case of 
Catholic theology, ejaculatory prayers. 

When words are used with full reliance on the audience's 
knowledge of denotations and awareness of, with no confusion 


over, the connotations, the result is a form of paronomasia. For 


example, the movie “E.T.” used a pun on Uranus. Similarly, 
such titles as Jerzy Kosinski’s Cockpit and Mickey Spillane’s 
Erector Set are double entendres, whereas Robert Coover’s 
Pricksongs and Descants could validly be called an example of 
quasi malediction—if for no other reason than the fact that 
relatively few would be acquainted with those forms of 
medieval music. 

Humorless readers of C. S. Lewis might summarily dismiss 
as unintentional quasi malediction what is more likely an 
effective double entendre. In his Preface to The Screwtape 
Letters, Lewis, discussing the depiction of angels in visual art, 
refers to “the frigid houris of a teatable paradise.” Both 
adjectives can be read as effective puns: the beautiful, black- 
eyed, seductive, Persian nymphs are not only stiff and formal 
but also sexually cold, just as the “paradise” is characterized 
not only by an atmosphere of people sitting at tea but also by a 
profusion of ample, abundant, and available teats! Such a reading 
hardly conflicts with the attitudes of a writer who argued 
eloquently in The Four Loves for humor in the bedroom! 

More than most linguistic modes, such as paronomasia and 
malapropism, quasi malediction has diametric force. On one 
hand it can be used perniciously for propagandistic manipula- 
tion and even character assassination—the linguistic form of 
guilt by association—but on the other hand it can be used 
beneficially in the cause of Thalia—to create effective humor. 
Perhaps more widespread knowledge of the mode will decrease 
manipulation and increase and enhance the humor. 


'Time (April 25, 1983), p. 29. 
*The Tents of Wickedness (Boston: Little, Brown, & Co., 1977), p. 223. 
*Madder Music (Boston: Little, Brown, & Co., 1977), p. 196. 
‘Through the Fields of Clover (New York: Popular Library, 1961), pp. 
42-43. 
*Ibid., p. 170. 
SMadder Music, p. 193. (See also Mrs. Wallop, New York: Popular 
Library, 1970, p. 76). 
"Mrs. Wallop, p. 113. , 
*The Glory of the Hummingbird (New York: Popular Library, 1974), p. 
103. 
*Madder Music, p. 74. 
'°! Hear America Swinging (New York: Popular Library, 1977), p. 149. 
"Reuben, Reuben (New York: Popular Library, 1964), p. 16. 
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Thanks to the response of VERBATIM readers north, south, 
east, and west, the original “Harvest of Heteronyms” [IX,3] has 
now been greatly augmented in all previous categories. There 
have also been many useful suggestions, corrections, and even 
proposals for new classifications. Additions and changes are 
listed separately by category, with some explanatory notes for 
each section. To save space, however, I omit pronunciations 
and definitions. Readers may consult appropriate dictionaries 
for these—but are advised that some “heteronymic” words may 
be found only in certain sources (the OED or the Second New 
International, for example). 

The numerical superscripts in the lists that follow identify 
the contributors of these addenda and corrigenda; their names 
are listed numerically at the end of this article. Where more 
than one person is credited, contributions arrived in the same 
mail or were postmarked on the same date. (Other correspon- 
dents subsequently offered a number of the same heteronyms, 
but recording all the duplications would be too cumbersome.) 
Entries not otherwise acknowledged were supplied by the 
author. 

I. Pure Heteronyms 

(Same spelling, different meanings and pronunciations, 

different origins) 


are!? gin!4 nun!3 severer® 
as!3 glower* 5 peaked*!4 sheave!! 
ay grave perpend shin3 

_ barrage hades!4 placer sin’ 
ae eee ees ee 

ne s skie 

ee, lamed hh sol? 
denier lied!? re supply 
dingy! lunged real! tales 
do" lunger® river tier 
evening? mamma rugged? titi 
flower? 9 morel salve** viola 
gibber'4 mow! seer winding 


*I had originally listed this one with the quasi-heteronyms. 
D. Chambliss called attention to the fact that peaked (v.) and 
peaked (adj.) are not from the same source. 

**Even before the original article appeared in VERBATIM, 
Georgia Gaspar (a friend in Long Beach, CA) directed my 
attention to this quadruple heteronym. And W. Woods was the 
first to note that lather, which I had listed with just two 
meanings and pronunciations, is actually another “triple”; to 
these should be added the word rhyming with bather, meaning 
lathe-operator. 


Il, Quasi-heteronyms 
(Same spelling, different meanings and pronunciations, com- 
mon derivation) 


abuse® blessed concert! 
addict!2 bustier**!6 confines!: 2 
address!2 close! conflict! 2 
affect collect* conscript! 
aged? combat! consort!: 2 
alternate? combine! construct! 
anathema*!7 commune! contest!. 2 
appropriate! compact? contrast! 
associate?! complex? converse 
attribute compound), 10 convert!. 2 
bathing!6 compress! 2 , 


Addenda & Corrigenda 


a 


convict! 2 integral!4 produce 
cursed invalid progress 
defect! invert? project 
delegate* learned?! prospect 
deliberate® live! 2 3 protest! 
digest? liver tting!® 
dogged minute! 2 7 read! 2 3.6 
enve moderate rebate! 
a mouth! rebel!, 2 
forte**!0. 18 object recall 
frequent? occult refund? 
hindert palatine reject! 
house? perfect? replay! 
impact? it! 2 route 
init nerber second!é 
impress pontificate separate? 
imprint! precedent shivel4 
impugnable*!7 precipitate! subject! 
incense premise suspect? 
incline present(s)? ultimate 
insult! proceeds‘ 

intimate 


*Here are two elegant examples of what could be called 
controheteronyms ‘heteronymous words of contrary meanings.’ 
This term is—logically, I trust—derived from Jack Herring’s 
coinage of contronyms (in Word Study, XXXVII, 3) to desig- 
nate homographs of opposite meanings. Anathema, in its 
familiar guise of “a-NATH-ema,” has such meanings as 
“accursed, excommunicated’; as ““AN-a-THEME-a’”” it means ‘con- 
secrated to divine use, votive offering.’ Impugnable as “im- 
pyoo-nable” means ‘liable to be impugned (attacked, assailed)’; 
as “im-PUG-nable,” however, it means ‘that cannot be assailed 
or overcome.’ 

**Words in boldface were incorrectly listed as “pure” 
instead of “quasi” in the original article. Correspondents who 
first called attention to their misclassification were M. Stevens 
and T. Hard,4 H. Cohen,!® T. Webb,!® and N. Seico.!® 
Ill. Heterostructural* Heteronyms 
(Heteronymous pairs involving hyphenation or accent marks) 


charge / chargé? 
coop / co-op* 3 


coax / co-ax? 
cure / cure 


reform / re-form 
relent / re-lent! 2 
remark / re-mark 
repose / ré-pose 
repress / re-press 
resent / re-sent! 2 
reserve/re-serve 20 
resign / re-sign!s 
resort / re-sort! 2 
resorter / re-sorter 
resound / re-sound! 
restrain / re-strain 
resume / résumé}. 2 
rissole / rissolé 
rose / rosé? 

sundry / sun-dry!? 
unionized / un-ionized? 8 
vise / visé!4 


instate / in-state!” 
lame / lamé? 

mate / maté 

pate / paté! ? 
pave / pavé! 
pique / piqué 
rebound / re-bound 
recite / re-cite 
recollect / re-collect! 
recount / re-count 
recover / re-cover 
redress / re-dress!? 


*At the suggestion of M. Tatsuoka,!2 I employ this term in 
place of the “semi-demi” designation previously used. As he 
pointed out, many pairs in this category have different origins 
and are thus more nearly “pure” than those in the “quasi” 


section. Although some recent dictionaries have dropped the 
former hyphen in many words, other authorities (happily) insist 
on retaining it wherever there is any likelihood of confusing 
two different words. B. Elesh! proposed that the same rule be 
applied to impure heteronyms involving diacritical marks. 


Contributors of the foregoing items are listed here according to 
the order in which their first communications were received (some of 
them wrote more than once): 

"Barbara M. Elesh (Rockville, MD), 2Joel Chinkes (Atlanta, GA), 
*Ama D. Rogan (New Orleans, LA), ‘Mary Lane Stevens and Tom 
Hard (Portland, OR), 5W. M. Woods (Oak Ridge, TN), 6Mary Louise 
Gilman (Hanover, MA), “Larry S. Myers (Elizabethtown, KY), ®David 
H. Spodick, M.D. (Worcester, MA), °James Storrow (New York City), 
John B. Rockwell (New York City), !'W. A. Oliver, M.D. (Napa, CA), 
12Prof. Maurice Tatsuoka (Champaign, IL), “George Meyer, M.D. 
(Pompano Beach, FL), ‘(Dave Chambliss (New Orleans, LA), '*Thomas 
L. Bernard (Springfield, MA), !*Harry Cohen (Brussels, Belgium), !”J. 
Bryan III (Richmond, VA), 'Prof. Thompson Webb (University of 
Wisconsin), 'Noel H. Seico, M.D. (Rye, NY), Gracia Drury (Long 
Beach, CA), ?!S. E. Wilkinson (Charlotte, NC). 

Other correspondents had questions and comments: Richard R. 
Centing (Columbus, OH), David Lemmon (Sydney, Australia), Sheffey 
Gregory (Norfolk, VA), Mrs. Arthur M. Bettman (Cincinnati, OH), and 
Mrs. K. M. Brown (Woodcliffe, NJ). 

Still others suggested somewhat marginal types of heteronyms 
outside the scope of my article: those involving dialect words, words 
with apostrophes, or proper nouns and adjectives. W. Oliver!! noted 
two Lowland Scots words, know and row (both rhyming with cow), 
respectively meaning knoll and roll. Dr. Oliver adds, “Both of these 
words are in my trusty old Webster’s New International, ed. of 1931.” 
Al Oestreich (Cincinnati, OH) offered as/a’s, is/i’s, os/o’s and us/u’s. 

Both the previously cited J. Rockwell!® and Charles M. Newman 
(New York City) sent in lists of lower-case/upper-case pairs. Mr. 
Rockwell noted the following “Semi-proper Heteronyms”: barre/ Barre, 
liege/Liége, mobile/Mobile, natal/Natal, nice/Nice, polish/Polish*, 
rainier/ Rainier, said/Said, and seine/Seine. Others he listed do not 
qualify as heteronyms, however, because of virtually identical pronun- 
ciation: bled/Bled, palatine/Palatine, and tyre/Tyre. 

In addition to Nice, Polish, and Said, Mr. Newmans list included 
job/Job, levy/Levy, lima/Lima, and reading/Reading. To these the 
author has since added acre/Acre, afar/Afar, air/Air, berry/ Berry, 
chosen/Chosen, colon/Colon, deli/Deli, lanai/Lanai, maria/Maria, 
ravel/ Ravel, scotia/ Scotia, spree/Spree, tanka/Tanka, and worms/ 
Worms. 

Finally, I must confess to having misplaced or lost a letter from 
yet another correspondent proposing multilingual heteronyms. Where 
will it all end? 

*Many other correspondents mentioned polish/ Polish, but without 
exploring the I.c./u.c. byway any further. 


SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“TOPIC: Common Genital Heart Lesions in the Child & 
Adult.” [Title of a Conference held 8 March 1983 at the 
Department of Internal Medicine, University of Virginia Medi- 
cal School. Submitted by Johannes Veldhuis, Charlottesville, 


Virginia. ] 


“Orders and inquiries are mostly welcome.” [Advertise- 
ment of the China National Native Produce & Animal By- 
Products Imp. & Exp. Corp. Liaoning Animal By-Products 
Branch, 139 Stalin Road, Delian, China, in Financial Times, 14 
March 1983. Submitted by C. Black, Malmé, Sweden.] 


G. W. Turner 
Harmless Drudgery 


“Revising a dictionary?” my friends say, “That must be a 
pretty straightforward sort of job.” In some ways it is; 
dictionaries feed on other dictionaries. Daniel Fenning’s Royal 
English Dictionary in 1761 inadvertently omitted the word 
uncle and a succession of dictionaries after his had the same 
tell-tale gap. A revision is of course even more openly deriva- 
tive. But it is not without its problems. 

Take one example. The Australian Pocket Oxford Diction- 
ary, which I am currently revising, has as a definition of 
quinine-tree ‘horse-radish tree (Petalostigma quadriloculare ) or 
native quince, with bitter bark.’ Seems straightforward enough. 
Need to check a couple of cross-references—and the Latin 
name. These scientific names in Australia seem to be almost as 
unreliable as vernacular names. Snakes called Demansia a while 
ago are Pseudonaja now. A pretty little green bird called a 
greenie or chickowee used to be officially Meliphaga and is now 
Lichenostomus, and three species of Australian magpies, 
because they were found to interbreed, are now one species 
with the old specific names retained as varietal names, so that 
South Australia’s emblem, the white-backed magpie, maggie to 
his friends, is in full dress Gymnorhina tibicens hypoleuca. So 
back to Petalostigma quadriloculare. 

First we put to one side, as a separate problem, the 
quinine bush (Alstonia constricta) and concentrate on the 
quinine-tree. A useful up-to-date guide to botanical names is 
Jean Galbraith’s Collins Field Guide to the Wild Flowers of 
South-East Australia, so we try that for quinine-tree. It is there 
along with another alternative name, cracker-bush, but the 
botanical name is given as Petalostigma glabrescens (not 
quadriloculare), there is no mention of horse-radish trees. We 
go to the new Macquarie Dictionary. It does include horse- 
radish tree but identifies it as Moringa pterygosperma; it does 
not mention quinine-trees or cracker-bushes. The Australian 
Encyclopaedia (the older and fuller 1956 edition) is probably 
the source of the entry for quinine-tree in the first edition of 
my dictionary; it also identifies Petalostigma quadriloculare as 
quinine-tree but adds the names crab-tree, native quince, and 
emu-apple, mentioning that all these names are shared by other 
plants. The Australian Pocket Oxford Dictionary already has an 
entry for emu-apple but calls it Owenia acidula (also called 
native nectarine or native peach). It doesn’t have crab-tree. The 
Macquarie agrees with it about emu-apple but doesn’t have 
crab-tree either. Galbraith can’t be referred to for Owenia 
because it is not a south-eastern plant. 

Webster's Third New International Dictionary gives qui- 
nine-tree as an alternative name for three separate trees. One is 
the horse-radish tree (which is where we came in), but 
reference to its entry reveals that it refers to two trees. One of 
them does have the generic name Moringa, but it is an East 
Indian tree (M. oleifera); the other is Australian, but it has the 
generic name Codonocarpus. The other two references are to 
hop tree (an American tree) and _ native quince—which does 
indeed lead us back to the Australian tree and the name 
Petalostigma quadriloculare. But is their information up to 
date? The search goes on. There are botanists to write to, 
library lists of taxonomical names to consult. But sooner or 
later a decision must be reached and all the available informa- 
tion condensed into an allowable line or two before the next 
word is attacked. 

And, similarly condensing my newsletter in a line or so, 
you will be patient next time you find one of those apparently 
vague but in fact very precise dictionary definitions of the kind 
‘any of various Australian trees or shrubs.’ 
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"Ceneral 


Locuri Indes, Laurence Urdang, Edi- 
tor in Chief, Frank R. Abate, Managing 


Editor, 510pp., Gale Research Siam 
1983. ; 


More than 20, 000 citations of | major sources 


that are readily available in many libraries 


yield about 14,000 individual entries, each 
indexed tothe source(s) where they can be 


found. There are no definitions given, but a: 


complete index details the provenances of all 
entries, listed under 80 languages and a 
comprehensive descriptive bibliography. is 
included. 

VERBATIM Price: $45.00 / £30.00* 


A Connoisseur’s Collection of Old and 
New, Weird and Wonderful, Useful and 


Outlandish Words, Paul Dickson, xi 


. 366pp., Delacorte Press, 1982. 

. a fascinating collection, worthy to be on 
the shelf of an logophile’s library. . . 
must be grateful for a most pleasurable romp 


through the nether reaches of the © Eee 


language.” —VERBATIM, IX, 2 


Bookshop Price: $13. 95 / £2 ie 
VERBATIM Price: $11.20 / £7. 50* 


485pp., Gale Research Company reprint lorig: 
inally published 1938]. 

Dr. Goldberg offers scholarly analyses Bi 
divers aspects of language in an interesting, 
easily understood manner. Among the sub- 


jects covered are ‘grammar, etymology, pho- 
netics, semantics, | and the  prepsstony of. 


language. 


VERBATIM Price: $40.00 / £27,00* . - [010104] 3 


_ -Ologies & -Isms:'A Thematic Diction-" 
ary, 2nd edition, Laurence Urdang and’ 
Charles: Hoequist; Jr:, eds., SeopPs Gale ‘Re-” 


search Company, 1981. 


More than 4,000 words (with their definitions) : 
organized in .alphabetical .order. under a’ 
number. of thematic’ headings . (like. LAN. : 


_ GUAGES, MOUNTAINS, PHOBIAS; etc.). Cross 
_ Teferences among categories, variant 


[010115] 


Wel 


(010114) | 
The Wonder of Words, Isade’ Goldberg,’ 


spellings, 
alternate. names, and other kinds of informa-: 
tion are given. The index yields ready access” 


‘k= Ne ew 0 Listing 


to all terms. 
simplicity and clarity of definitions. ase pe 
—Booklist, May, 1979. 


VERBATIM Price: $72. 00 / £48. 00* 


The Astonishment of Words, | Victor 


Proetz, xxi + STD any, of Lue s 


ane 


[Ant chile of F iriemorablé transla: 
tions. . .. Among the pop stuff [ Yankee Doodle 
Dandy in German] are nestled gems from 


Blake, Brooke, E. B. and Robert. Browning, 
Burns (Can .you imagine To a: Mouse in: 


German?), Lewis’ Carroll (Alice’s Abenteuer 
im Wunderland . 


others .. ."—Verbatim. . . 
Bookshop Price: $7.25 / £? ‘ 
VERBATIM Price: $6. 60 / £4. 50* 


The State of the tsiigtings ‘Leonard 
Michaels and Christopher Ricks, Ecitors 


500pp., Univ. of California Press, 1979. 


These are papers and essays solicited in. 
connection with a symposium on the English. 


language held under the auspices of ‘the 


English-Speaking Union. A number ‘of the 


commentators were rather poor choices, 
hence some of the essays are quite bad. Yet, 


many of the more articulate and better quali: : 
fied experts. on modern English—Quirk, 
Burchfield, Cottle, Burgess, Powell, Amis, and: 


a few others—are represented, and the book is 


worth adding to any petra sets for the: 


good things it contains. 


Bookshop Price: $14.95 /£? . 
VERBATIM Price: $1 00 s 5 50* 


Light Refractions) "Thora HL Middleton, 


ie Verbatim, 1976. 


. a selection of Middleton’s sprightly obi 


umns for Saturday Review. .. . It is a book for 
anyone who takes particular pleasure in dic- 
tionaries, | thesauruses, encyclopedias ‘and 


other havens of the word lovers. "—St. Louis 


i ce enaich, © 

ee dallbeton of Middleton’ S witty’ and 
elegant columns on words and PAD BUB RCS 
—Atlanta Journal-Constitution. |. - 


« The editors of Verbatim have sodght to: 
save. these delightful comments on. how: we. 


“It deserves praise for ‘the 


(010113). 


. and wait: till you read. 
‘Jabberwocky’ in "French. and German!), 
Chaucer, Coleridge, Dickens, eset an 


: fini ; 


: VERBATIM Price: $54.00 / £36.00" 


rf ~ volume . 
fo10114) ; 


All prices include; handling:, an a 
postage | to domestic : ‘addresses. 
There is a slight additional shatee, ae 
for shipments overseas. fe i 


(mis)use our asigudal wae have ‘done ‘so 
admirably.” —Library Journal. . . 
Regular Edition: Pooky Price: hk oe 
VERBATIM Price: $6. 60 / £4. 50. - [o10109) : 
Collector’s Edition (a boxed, ea bel edi~ 
tion of 300, signed by! Di heme!) act available a 
in bookshops) : : 
VERBATIM Price: $30. 00 / £90. 00° -fo10110) : 


Modifiers, A Unique, Compendious Col- 
lection’ of More Than 16,000 English — 
Adjectives Rélating to More than 4, 000 

Common and Technical English: Nouns,' 
the Whole Arranged in Alphabetical Or- oe 
der by Noun, with a Complete Index of 
Adjectives, Laurence Urdang, 2030P Gale. 
Research Company, 1982, 


You know the adjective. associated with Tous 
(legal), language (linguistic), mouth’ (oral), 
tooth (dental), etc. But what about the adjec- 


tive for leech, shin, cobweb, and thumb?* The _ 


only dictionary of its kind,’ Modifiers yields _ 
adjectives for these and thousands of other 
common and not-so-common’ nouns in. ‘the | 
language (omitting the nation/national type). 
"Respectively, hirudinoid, cnemial, cortinate, 
pollical. « 


_ [o1o06} 


Usage © 


The Chicago Manual of stylet ‘13th Edi- 
tion, ix +. .738pp., Walversitys cof oe 
Press, 1969, 1982. 


“Anyone writing any matter. for: publication 

should have a copy of this indispensable 
. the most useful oe tool avail- 

able. *Melnaruai IX, 2. eo : 
Note: This is the new edition, not the loth 
edition currently being offered at a reduced 
price in certain mail-order catalogues. ed 
Bookshop Price: $30.00 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £16.50* [010203] 


Thomas Pyles: Selected Essays on Eng- 
lish Usage, Edited by John Algeo, xiv + 
223pp., Univ. Presses of Florida, 1979. 


People interested in language ought to know 


about Pyles’s Words and Ways of American 


English (Random House) and Origins and 
Developments of the English Language (Har- 
court), surely two of the more readable works 


a 
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on their subjects. Now we have the benefit of 
Professor Algeo’s judicious selection of some 
of the best articles by Pyles, gathered from 
about 40 years of productive, intelligent obser- 
vation of the language. An essential addition 
to every language-lover’s library. 
Bookshop Price: $18.00 / £? | 
VERBATIM Price: $14.00 / £9.50*. 


ford University Press editions, 1979]. 


Here, at last gathered in one place, is some of © 


the best writing by some of the best English 


and advancement of the English tongue.” 


Giants whose words are here enshrined in-— 
clude Robert Bridges, H. W. Fowler, Brander 
Matthews, George Saintsbury, Robert Graves, 
: rsen, C. T. 
Onions, R. W. Chapman, H, C. Wyld, Sir W. 
A. Craigie, and Eric Partridge. To be reviewed 
by Allen Walker Read in a sen pneoming i issue. 


Pearsall Smith, Otto Je 


Bookshop Price: $275.00 / £? 


: Le ramets Price: $200. 00 / £133. 50*[010206) 
Room’s ‘Dictionary of Diiouthables, 


Adrian Room, 132pp., Routledge &. Reman 
Paul, 1981. 


“Distinguishables do not Gand alike or Siok 


alike, but their meanings overlap; for example, 


midge, gnat, and mosquito, or divan and 
. . Those without the big lexicographi- 


couch. . 
cal guns ‘may keep it on their desks to bolster 


their vocabularies. Others can keep it by the 
bed or lavatory for brief entertainment and 


: education.”— Verbatim. — 
Bookshop Price: $12.95 / £7.00 


VERBATIM Price: $10. 50 / £7.00* — {o10308) | 
Etymology 
A ‘Sled Dictiona of the English Lan- 


- guage, John Kennedy, 282pp., Gale Research. 


Company reprint [originally published 1870]. 


In the first section of this interesting diction- 


ary, words are listed alphabetically with the 
stems indicated by bold italic type. Full 
treatment of each word is found in the second 


[010204] 
Society for Pure English, Introduction by © 


Steele Commager, 7 volumes, Tracts 1-66, | 
1919-48, Garland Publishing [reprint of Ox- 


Word for Word, Edward C. Pinkerton, xiii 
+ 423pp., Verbatim, 1982, 
A fascinating running account of hundreds of 


English words that barely resemble one anoth- » 
er yet are nonetheless cognates are explained _ 


in everyday language, their differences and 


similarities and how their meanings have. 
changed during the millennia of recorded 
- language. An important addition to the library 
of anyone interested in the origins of words. ; 


Bookshop Price: $39.95 / £26.75 _ 
VERBATIM Price: $32.00 / £21.50* 


Slang 


ro10304] 


writers who formed the Society for “the study _ The Literature of Slang, William Jeremiah 


Burke, 180pp., Gale Research Company re- 


print [originally published 1939]. 


An annotated, classified bibliography of 2,000 
books, articles, and miscellanea dealing with 
slang, cant, jargon, dialect, and other types of 
specialized language. “‘A storehouse of knowl- 
edge .. 
value” _Eric Partridge. | 

VERBATIM Price: $38.00 / £25.50* [010501] 


A Thesaurus of Slang, Howard N. Rose, 
120pp., Gale Research oe) reprint lorig- 
inally published 1934]. 


This is a collection of terms, Shree and 
expressions that characterize and typify the 
everyday language of various social or occupa- 
tional divisions: aviation, college, detective, 
hobo, lumberjack, etc. Each entry provides 
meaning, part of speech, and, when necessary, 
an example of use. The slang words are 
indexed according to their meanings. 


VERBATIM Price: $34.00 / £23.00* [010503] 


American Tramp and Underworld Slang, 
Godfrey Irwin, 264pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany reprint [originally published 1931]. 

More than 1,800 words and expressions are 
discussed and described, with etymologies, 
together with tramp songs. Essay by Eric 


Partridge, ° ‘American Tramp and Underworld 


Slang in Relation to English Thieves’ Cant.” 
VERBATIM Price: $34.00 / £23.00* 


America 


section, the alphabetical stem list, which *The Pronunciation of English in the 


provides etymologies, definitions, and expla- 
nations of main words. The third section gives 
usage examples. 

VERBATIN Price: $45.00 / £30.00* (010302) 


s and Other Word-Final Elements 
of English: A Compilation of More Than 
1,500 Common and Technical Free Forms, 
Bound Forms, and Roots That Frequently 
Occur at the Ends of Words, Accompanied by 
a Detailed Description of Each, Showing Its 


Origin, Meanings, History, Functions, Uses 


and Applications, Variant Forms, and Related 
Forms, Together with Illustrative Examples, 
the Whole Uniquely Arranged in Reverse 
Alphabetical Order for Ease of Use, Supple- 


mented by a Detailed Index, in Normal Alpha- 


betical Order, Containing Entries for All of 
the Foregoing, Laurence Urdang, Ed. Dir., ix 
+ 363pp., Gale Research Company, 1982. 

VERBATIM Price: $58.00 / £39.00* [010303] 


Atlantic States, Hans Kurath and Raven I. 
McDavid, Jr., xi + 362pp., University of 
Alabama Press [repr. of 1961 edition]. Paper- 
back: 8Y,” « 11”. 


A classic work [“The most authoritative 
source on the phonology of American English 
in the area of first settlement,’—James B. 
McMillan], this basic book represents more 


than 20 years of work by two asciarine 


authorities. 
Bookshop Price: $25.00 / £15.50 | 
VERBATIM Price: $20. 00 / £12. 50* {010600 


A Key to Language in America, Roger 
Williams, 5th Edition, xxviii + 208pp.; Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (London) 1643 and (Providence) 1936]. 
This important work was the first book on the 
Indian language in English and is the result of 
the author’s intensive study of the language 
and lives of the powerful Narragansett Indi- 


. a reference book of inestimable 


[010504], 


ans. The work i is , divided into sections devoted 


burial, etc., each complete with word lists and 
notes on the customs, manners, worship, and 
beliefs of the Narragansetts. 


VERBATIM Price: $34.00 / £23.00* [010602] 


_A New Dictionary of Americanisms; 


Being a Glossary of Words Supposed to be 
Peculiar to the United States and the Domin- 


ton of Canada, Sylva Clapin, xii + 58l1pp., 


Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published (New York) 1902]. 


Covering words, phrases, nicknames, and ex- 
pressions that are ly American, this 
book includes English words absorbed and 
modified by Americans, words adopted from 
other languages, and “pure” Americanisms. 
Because the entries are labeled according to 
geographical, social, and historical designa- 
tions, the work in its totality becomes a record 
of the growth of American expression. 


VERBATIM Price: $42.00 / £28.00* [010603] 


The American Language: An Inquiry into 
the Development of English in the United 
States, H. L. Mencken, xi + 769 + xxixpp., 
Alfred A. Knopf, 4th edition, 1963. 


Bookshop Price: $25.00 / £? | 
VERBATIM Price: $20.85 / £14.00* [010604] 


The American Language: Supplement 
One, H. L. Mencken, xi + 700 + xxixpp., 
Alfred A. Knopf. 


Bookshop Price: $25.00 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $20.85 / £14.00* [010605] 


The American Language: Supplement 
Two, H. L. Mencken, xiii + 890 + xliiipp., 
Alfred A. Knopf. 
Bookshop Price: $25.00 / £? 2 
VERBATIM Price: $20.85 / £14.00* [010606] 
... Mencken’s robust joy in describing the 
development of English in America will pro-. 
vide the reader with a fascinating account of 
how many parts of the language came to be 
without subjecting him to the jargon and. 
technicalities of modern linguistics. .. .” 
Bookshop Price: $75.00 / (All three — 
volumes) £? 
VERBATIM Price: $60.00 / £40.00* [010607] 


The American Language, H. L. Mencken, 
Abridged by Raven I. McDavid, Jr., xxv + 
777 + cxxivpp., Alfred A. Knopf, 1963. 

A one-volume abridgment gleaned from the 
pages of the three-volume set described above. 
Although it is true that McDavid has done an 
excellent bit of work in picking up all of the 
essentials, as those who have experience with 
abridgments know, it is the interesting and 
meaty examples that are inevitably lost. 

Bookshop Price; $20.00 /£? =. 
VERBATIM Price: $16.00 / £10.75* 


America - Indian _ 
Indian Place-Names, Their Origin, Evolu- 


[010608} 


tion, and Meanings, Collected in Kansas from: 


the Siouan, Algonquian, Shoshonean, Caddo- 
an, Iroquoian, and Other Tongues, John 
per his etopE: F Unly, of ORsnos Press, 
1968 


‘ of Indian life such as © 
~ salutations, eating, weather, fishing, trading, 


ec in most iAtieedtear®: Evtidae eince" its 
scope is wider than the —_ of Kansas.” * 


—Library Journal. : : 
Bookshop Price: $22.50 / £P bree, F 
VERBATIM Price: $18.00 / £10. 5+ 


,, America, - Midwestern... 


Kansas" Place-Names, 
613pp., Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 1972. 


A comprehensive study. 


Bookshop Price: $32.50 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $26.00 / £17, 50* 


268pp., Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 1974, 
With a foreword by Muriel H. Wright. 


Bookshop Price: $12.00 / £? 2 | 
VERBATIM Price: $10. 00 / £6. 75" [016202 


© Australia 


Austral English: A Dictionary of Agueala 
sian Words, Phrases, and Usages, with those 
Aboriginal-Australian and Maori Words 
which have become Incorporated in the. Lan- 
guage and the Commoner Scientific Words 
that have had their Origin. in Australasia, 
Edward Ellis Morris, xxiv + 525pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint loriginally pub- 
lished (London) 1898]. 

Morris covers Australian and New Zealand 
colloquialisms and slang, Maori and Aborigi- 
nal words which became part of the, common 
parlance, and English words that took on 
different meanings as they were adapted to 
the Australasian colonial experience. 


VERBATIM Price: $58. 00 / £39. 00* ‘Tororo 


England 


English fEniksh, A Descriptive 1 Diitionaty 
peace W. erat adi + ean Nereis 
1980. 


An engaging, Satehetiau useful cote 
of British English, with explanations for Amer- 
icans. A mine of information about: British 
culture as reflected in its slang, colloquialisms, 
and usage: Special glossaries of terms dealing 
with punting (betting), cars, weights and 
measures, money, cricket, etc. Index allows 
Englishmen to look up the, American 
equivalents, _ vase 

Bookshop Price: $24. 95 / £16, 50 y 
be Price: $19.95 / £13.50 .. [o10801) 


“England - Cockney 


Cckity Past and Present: A Short sits 
of the Dialect of London, William Mathews, 
xvi + 245pp., Gale Research Company re- 
print [originally published (London) 1930]. 

This excellent philological survey traces the 
developmient” ‘of the ‘ cockney dialect of 
London froth’ the ‘middle of the sixteenth 


century to the early twentieth century. Dr. 
Mathews examines the history of cockney, its 


mannerisms and slang, its: pronunciation and 
grammar,’ me ‘its: TET 5 on pandas 
English: « IR VE rie oti 
VERBATIM Ni $30. 00, / £20. 00* 


“(orsi01 


John” ayaa 


+ hepsi 
Oklahoma Place-Names, George H. Shirk, | 


A [o1sior| : 
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Cockney Dialect and Slang, Peter Wright, 
192pp., aoa . re sees & — 
(U.S.), 1980. 
“The Cockney y sparrer ‘sparrow” ‘is‘a ange 
sort of bird, ‘with his flat intonation’ and his: 
tempermental ups ‘and downs. ‘This well- 
researched book will alert many readers to the 
vigour, expressiveness, and 2 wonder of 
his speech.” — Verbatim. Poctabaie 
Bookshop Price: $25.00 / £8. gy tomlin 2 
VERBATIM Price: $19.50 / £8. 95° ml oie 


» Ireland » 


Ediah ss as We i Spelak It in Daal py Patrick 
Weston Joyce, x +.,356pp., Gale. Research 
Company .. reprint. originally. : Published 
(London) 1910]. 

Here is a delightful. analysis and ate 
classification of the Anglo-Irish dialect, includ- 
ing sections on grammar, Promungation, Prov 


erbs, and vocabulary... ; 
bicicuse: | Paige: $39. 00 / £96, 00* 


’ Scotland | 


A Dietionary of Lowland Sebtohy With 
an Introductory Chapter on the Poetry, Hu- 
mour, and: Literary History of the Scottish 
Language, Charles Mackay, xxxii + 398pp., 
Gale Research Company sedi longa 
published (London) Le. q 
Mackay’s purpose was “to piecent in accessi- 
ble and convenient form such: words as are 
more poetical and humorous in the: Scottish 
language than in the English, or are altogether 
wanting in the latter.” Etymologies and. illus- 
trative passages from literature are pepvides 
for about 2,000 words: © 4.33 yu 
VERBATIM Feces $42. 00/ £28. aie {o11001) 


i t 4 e Hee pike 


“Games 


A Pleasure in’ Words, Eugene’ T. Maleska, 
S49pp., Simon and Schuster, 1980. °° 


A useful general source in which’ oud words 
are arranged in order of the country of origin 
and topic. The author i is the Laer editor of 
Bookshop Price: $17. 95 7p 0° 

VERBATIM Price: $14.35 / £8.50* . [01 1202} 


The Mammoth Book of. Word. Games, 
Richard’ B.; Manchester,’ ae A&W 
Publishing, 1979: (paper): [011203] 


The 2nd Mammoth Book | of Word 
Games, Richard B. Manchester, 50lpp., A& 
Ww Publishing, 1979. (paper) {01 1204] 


The 3rd Mammoth Book of Word Games, 
Richard B. Manchester, | PPOPP, A&W 
Publishing, 1981. (paper) _ [01 1205] 
Collections of word squares, aateate 
anagrams, crosswords, : quizzes—every .. con- 
ceivable kind of puzzle for puzzle lovers, y 
Bookshop, Price; $8.95. each. it EP. 

YERRATM, Price: <i / £4.85* each. 

eee ieee ee Hf see, abewel 


Wordonsanahap; by Clattréne duGrax, illus 
trated oil or se prea te , a 
1981. 


(010001 


cee ee te ae gre a 


A-lexicographic guide to one-upmanship—how 
to be one-up on your fellow man (or woman). 
This funny little dictionary lists common, 
everyday words and gives theit complicated, 
rare equivalents, followed .by examples of 
usage. Hilariously illustrated, by famous Neen 
Yorker cartoonist George, Booth anttensill co 
Bookshop Price: $9.95 /: £4.95: ; af 
VERBATIM Price: $7.95 /.£3. 95. “(008 


Definitive’ Quotations; by John F Ferg 
39pp., Verbatim, 198. f a 


A sanipling: Mi te : ana a HG BO 

| erage ‘The wages sof sin.’ » bis spotters 
my He "Lain ¥ viel 
“boy ’ A noise with dirt ‘on’ tear | 
7 rye nu Sts “Aon: : 
‘chaste 2 Mele eli fe: ta unning. °° 


—J. Bailey, H. and J.C. Fury 
. penicillin Just the thing to give‘someone’ 
__ who has everything. eek rune 
, Sadist” rovig. isthe is kind to A 
: “ masochists,_ Erie 


LF ERE SEDER 


VERBATIM Price e. 35/ £1.90. nis 


' Miscellaneous’ tb bronerltsag: 


An ee of Words at Pa: Willard R | 
Espy, . xxiii .+ are Searkpon so Patton, 
1975. (hardcover) wel suaial gamed 
Bookshop Price: $12. 95: / 2. ‘il. i oe 
VERBATIM Price: $10.80 / £7. 20"; Tp " [o11301] 


Another. Almanac. of Words at Play, 
Willard R. Espy, viii ii + 862pp. (+. 0p. of 
appendices. and index), Clarkson N. Tete a 
1980. (paper) ee 
“To Willard Espy, ‘the *Ragish langua guage is : 
what a football is to. Joe Namath, a golf ball. to. 

Arnold Palmer, the male. of the species to Zsa 
Zsa, Gabor:,a wonderful object to manipulate, 
to flog, to coax.and have ay of fun, with. 
The. best; comic oo ek there, as ever 


been,” —Alistair. Cooke. + rolls anak 


Bookshop Price: $14. 95 / P. at 
VERBATIM Price: $12.00 / £8. 00° » [011302] 


The Devil’s Dictionary, Ambrose Bierce, 
xx + 286pp., ‘Stemmer House, 1978; 7 
“DICTIONARY, n. A malevolent literary device 


for cramping the growth of a language and 


making it hard and. irielastic. This diction 
however, is a most useful work.” ge —The Devi 
Dictionary. : 
This famous (or infamous) Wonk is + nonilable in 
a cheap binding, but. the. present edition is 
offered for those who wish to make it a 
permanent addition to their libraries. Delight- 
ful illustrations. An excellent gift. 


Bookshop Price: $14.95/£? = 
VERBATIM Price: $12. 95 / £8.75* : [0113054 


The Dictionary: of . Graphic Inages; by 
Philip Thompson and Peter Davenport, 
ish ‘St. Martin’s Press, 1981. (paper). 

. [An] extremely interesting and useful 
commentary ’ on ‘symbolism in communica- 
tion . . .a major work on the subject of visual 
metaphor.’ ‘"—Verbatim review [VII3] of the 
British editiori, 1980, published under the title 
The Dictionary of Visual Language. | 
Bookshop Price: $10.95 / £12.95 — 


VERBATIM Price: $9.75 / £6.50* [011307] 
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Phrases 


Metaphors, Similes, etc. 


Picturesque Expressions: A’ Thematic 
Dictionary, Nancy LaRoche, Editor, under 
the direction of Laurence Urdang, sep. cs 


Gale Research Company, 1980. 


More than 3,000 picturesque expressions like 
hands down, beat around the bush, and cut 
the mustard, are arranged under thematic 
categories like bravery, innocence, escape, 
essence, and others, For each expression the 
dictionary furnishes an explanation of its 
origin together with the approximate date of 
its appearance in written English. In addition, 
most entries include wenge 0 notes and illustra- 
tive quotations... i 


VERBATIM Price: $50.00 / £33.50". [o20102} 


Glossary of Terms and Phrases, Henry 
Percy Smith, x + 521pp.. .. Gale Research 
Company — reprint {originally Published 
(London) 1889]-" 
Many of the definitions of terms and phrases 
gathered in . this. handy. y would be 
extremely hard to find | ee Brought 
together here are’ all types of expressions 
including technical . words, ‘geographical 
names, foreign language phrases, and histori- 
cal, literary, and mythological allusions. | « 
VERBATIM Price: $42.00 / £28.00* [020103] 


A ‘Dictionary of English 1 Phrases With 
Illustrative Sentences: Which ‘Are 


Added Some English Miderbe: ‘aia a Selection 


of Chinese Proverbs and Maxims; A Few 
Quotations, Words, and Phrases, from the 
Latin and French’‘Languages; A Chronologi- 
cal List of the Chinese Dynasties, Harmonized 
_ with the Chronology of Western Nations and 

Accompanied with an Historical Account of 
the Rise and Fall of the Different Dynasties; 
And Short Biographical Sketches of Confucius 
and Jesus, Kwong Ki Chiu, xx + 915pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint. — pub- 
lished (New York) 1881]. 


For each. of the more than 6 000 phrases in 
this lucid and discriminating dictionary, 
Kwong gives a brief definition, a note on the 
frequency of its use, plus. (unlike ordinary 
dictionaries) one or more illustrative sentences 
drawn from actual usage. 


VERBATIM Price: $63.00 / £42.00* " [020104) 


A Dictionary of Similes, Frank J. Wilstach, 
2nd Edition, 578pp., Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published 1924]. 

This work contains 19,300 similes arranged 
under 4,665, subject headings. The similes 
were culled from the works of more than 
2,400 authors, and: many wis tsar or = 
tional similes are included. peter 3 


VERBATIM Price: $45. 00 / £30.00* 1020105} 


Sayings, Proverbs, — 
“Allusions, etc. — 
Everyday Sayings: ‘Their Meanings Ex- 
plained, Their Origins Given, Charles N. 


Lurie, 360pp., Gale Research Company re- 
print [originally published (New York) 1928]. 


Lurie discusses the origins, aaletioans and 
history of 720 classical.and modern allusions 
to historical and social events. Each entry 
presents material on the beginnings of a 
particular saying, a full etymological defini- 
tion, and quotations from speeches and writ- 
ings to illustrate its correct usage. _ is 


VERBATIM Price: $42.00 / £28.00* [020301] 


Familiar Allusions: A Hand-Book of Miscel- 
laneous Information, Including the Names of 
Celebrated Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Coun- 
try-Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, Streets, 
Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the Like, 
William Adolphus Wheeler with Charles G. 
Wheeler, Editor, vi + 584pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published et 
ton) 1882]. 


This alphabetically-arranged handbook treats 
allusions not covered in regular encyclopedias; 
there are full definitions to 5800 such allu- 
sions. Hawthormne’s comment on Hosmer’s 
statue of Zenobia is typical of the many 
validating quotations extracted from the writ- 
ings of authors, critics, and other scholars. 


beng Prices $45.00 / £30.00*  aintn a 


A Dickoniary of Political Phrases end 
Allusions, Hugh Montgomery and Philip G. 
Cambray, vi + 406pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany pepunt loriginally sophie one 
1906]... 

A Siti heeliathalve cullebticin of more than 
1,000 slogans, and terms drawn from politics, 
trade, law, economics, labor, international 
relations, treaties, legislation, and other as- 
pects of political life in Edwardian England, 
thoroughly documented and cross-referenced 
with a bibliography and index. ~ 
VERBATIM Price: $4. 00 / £23.00 [020303] 
Lean’s Collectanea: Collsptinds . of Prov- 
erbs (English & Foreign), Folk Lore, and 
Superstitions, Also Compilations Towards Dic- 
tionaries of Proverbial Phrases and Words, Old 
and Disused, Vincent Stuckey Lean, xvi + 
2,440pp. (5 Vols.), Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published i 1902- 
04]. 


Although French and Italian entries are in- 
cluded, the majority of terms and expressions 
are English. This extraordinary work has been 
characterized as “one of the three major 
collections of English language and literature. 
. Lean documented both the sources and 
authorities.’ ’"—RQ, Winter 1969. 7 


VERBATIM Price: $191.00 / £127. -50*[020304] 


Allusions: Cultural, Literary, Biblical, 
and Historical: A Thematic Dictionary, 
Laurence Urdang, ed. in ch., hey * sale 
Research Company, 1982 [Summer] 


A unique work, Allusions provides a ‘sy to 
more than 9,000 allusive metaphorical refer- 
ences originating in mythology, literature, the 
Bible, the arts, industry, films, comic books, 
and other traditional sources in western cul- 
ture—the whole arranged under 657 thematic 
headings that enable writers. and speech- 
writers to access this huge store of information 
in the most productive way. A bibliography 


provides the source materials, anda gomplete 
index allows for ready reference... 3 
VERBATIM Price: ssaony fAR00%, + Loan00s 


Language i ins : 


Literature 


Literary, ‘Rhetorical, ‘and Linguistics 
Terms ihe Laurence Urdang, Editor in 
Chief, Frank R. Abate, Managing Editor, 
305pp., Gale Research Company, 1983. 


More than 17,000 citations of major sources | 
that are readily available in many libraries 
yield about 10,000 individual entries, each 
indexed to the source(s) where they can be 
found. There are no definitions given, but a 
comprehensive descriptive bibliography is 
included. — 

VERBATIM Price: $40.00 / £27.00* [030107] 


Literary Atlas and Gazetteer of the 
British Isles, Michael Hardwick, Editor, 
216pp., Gale Research Company, 1973. 


The atlas portion of this work consists of 32 
two-color county maps covering England, 
Scotland, and Wales. The gazetteer comprises 
almost 4,500 entries keyed to numbers on the 
appropriate map, and typically supply birth 
and death rates, brief biographical facts, and 


major works. | 
VERBATIM Price: $40.00 / £26.75* [030101] 


Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities, Wil- 
liam Walsh Shepard, 1,104pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally apna (Phila- 
delphia) 1892). 

This classic allusion bitok! is one of the most 
useful of the older handbooks. There are 
approximately 1800 main articles and 1200 
other references covering all aspects of litera- 
ture. Arranged alphabetically, the entries pro- 
vide etymologies and documented, illustrative 
quotations. “’. .. fabulously interesting infor- 
mation. . . .’—Saturday Review, 


VERBATIM Price: $63.00 / £42.00* [030102] 


Facts and Fancies for the Curious from 
the Harvest-Fields of Literature: A Me: 
lange of Excerpta, Charles Carroll Bombaugh, 
647pp., Gale Research Company reprint [orig- 
inally published (Philadelphia and London) 
1905]. ! | 


Carefully selected and fully documented, 
these extracts from literature include little- 
known facts, literary and historical curiosities, 
poems, quotations, and anecdotes. The mate- 
rial is arranged under 34 subject headings 
such as Americana, Language, Forecasts, 
Flashes of Repartee, Legendary Lore, Parallel 
Passages, Female Poisoners, and Toasts and 
Mottoes. 


VERBATIM Price: $38.00 / £25.50* [030103] 


Gleanings for the Curious from the 
Harvest-Fields of Literature: A Melange of 
Excerpta, Charles Carroll Bombaugh, 864pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint ferignally 
published (Hartford) 1875]. 

This delightful, instructive, and inspiring book 
of “scripscrapologia”’ is comprised of classified 
entries garnered from world literature, -an- 
cient and modern, lowly and lofty. A compre- 
hensive and omnifarious repository of 


eccentric and out-of-the-way information; the 
~ volume treats such topics as verbal novelties, 
chain verse, Puritan peculiarities,’ misquota- 


tions, triumphs of hari sree a sens rao _ : 


and death. : 
VERBATIM Price: $54.00 / £36. 00* (030104) 


Biographia Britannica Literaria, Thomas 
Wright, xii + 554pp., xxiv + 491pp. (2 Vols.), 
Gale Research Company reprint eniginally 
_ published (London) 1842 and 1846]. 

Volume I: Anglo-Saxon Period (ateateee 
chronologically)  — 

Volume II: Anglo-Norman Period (arranged 
chronologically) 

Accompanied by bibliographies for each en- 
try. Merely knowing that Wright was its 
author should be sufficient attestation to the 
quality and comprehensiveness of the scholar- 
ship in these books for anyone with interest in 
these periods covering the early on 
of English letters. 


VERBATIM Price: $66.00 / £44.00* [030106] 


Facts, Fancies, 
F ables, etc. 


Fact, Fancy, and Fable: A New Handbook 
for Ready Reference on Subjects Commonly 
Omitted from Cyclopaedias; Comprising Per- 
sonal Sobriquets, Familiar Phrases, Popular 
Appellations, Geographical Nicknames, Liter- 
ary Pseudonyms, Mythological Characters, 
Red-letter Days, Political Slang, Contractions 
and Abbreviations, Technical Terms, Foreign 
Words and Phrases, Americanisms, etc., Hen- 
ry Frederic Reddall, 536pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally paliaticg (Chics 
go) 1889]. 

This “ingenious and careful Miniptlatioll” (At- 
lantic Monthly) contains a wealth of hard-to- 
locate information on a myriad of topics. 
Reddall supplies revealing details on more 
than 10,000 subjects including the Wandering 
Jew, the Dead Rabbit Riots, St. Andrew’s 
Day, Symbolism of Flowers, and Oil on 
Troubled Waters. 


VERBATIM Price: $34.00 / £23.00* [040101] 


5000 Facts and Fancies, ‘William Henry 
Pinkney Phyfe, viii + 816pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally arr OI 
= 1901]. 

“Don’t let the date of the publication fool you, 
There are many answers in here that the poor 
librarian could spend many hours trying to 
find somewhere else. . . . Those who do not 
take the opportunity to ‘add this weapon to 
their arsenal of weapons against information 
porate will be sorry.” [RQ, Summer 1968] 

. And from the subtitle: “A Cyclopaedia of 
linpostant, Curious, Quaint,.and Unique In- 
formation in ay, Literature, sclenen. Att 
and Nature.” 


VERBATIM Price: $61 00 / £40. Be , [040102] 


A Handy Book of Curious Information: 


Comprising Strange Happenings in the Life of 
Men and ‘Animals,’ Odd Statistics, Extraordi- 


nary Phenomena and Out of the’ Way Facts 


Concerning the Wonderlands of the Earth; 
William Shepard ‘Walsh, iv +»942pp.; ‘Gale 


‘VERBATIM Price: $63.00 / £42.00* 
Ten Thousand Wonderful Things: Com- 
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Research Company reprint [originally — 


lished (Philadelphia) 1913]. 


Factual and entertaining, the more than 500 
essays, discussed with full clear exposition and 
rich infusion of related “ie are arranged i in 
alphabetical order. © 


[040104] 


prising Whatever is Marvellous and Rare, 
Curious, Eccentric and Extraordinary in All 
Ages and Nations. Enriched with Hundreds of 
Authentic Illustrations, Edmund Fillingham 
King, Editor, xvi + 684pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint” [originally published 
(London and New York) 1860]. ” ‘ 

King’s authoritative work is a marvelous and 
instructive source of information on uncom- 
mon things and the uncommon in everyday 
things in all lands and ages. Provided are true 
details on out-of-the-way topics in such areas 
as nature, art, costumes, battles, social cus- 
toms, music, pastimes, and strange personali- 
ties. Illustrated. 


VERBATIM Price: $44.00 / £29.50* [040105] 


Wisps of Wit and Wisdom: Or, 
Knowledge in a Nutshell, Albert Plympton 
Southwick, xx + 265pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany reprint [originally published (New York) 
1892]. 

The unusual lore, fact, and history in this 
delightful collection are presented in the form 
of 601 questions and answers. The items 
pertain to a myriad of topics including folk- 
lore, quotations and sayings, linguistics, reli- 
gious beliefs and customs, and tical in 
nearly every subject area. 

VERBATIM Price: $30.00 / £20.00*::: {040106} 


Quizzism; and its Key: Quirks ‘and Quib- 


bles from Queer Quarters. A Melange of 
Questions in Literature, Science, History, Bi- 


ography, Mythology, Philology, Geography, 
Etc., Etc., With their Answers, Albert 
Plympton Southwick: xxii + 212pp., Gale 


Research Company reprint {originally pee, : 


lished (New York) 1884]. 


Southwick compiled this ‘book of 600 « curious 
questions and answers in order, to correct 
misconceptions, to explain popular beliefs and 
expressions, and to furnish details on out-of- 
the-way people and events. Covering an amaz- 
ing array of. topics, ‘this fascinating book 
provides information on Alexander the Great, 
crocodile tears, the first suicide, the Almighty 
Dollar, kissing . the Fope. S. oe niching: the 
bucket, ete. : 


VERBATIM Price: $30.00 / £20.00" - ‘[o4o107 


The Queer, the Quaint, the Quizzical: A 
Cabinet for the Curious, Francis Henry Stauf- 
fer, 367pp., Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published (Philadelphia) 1882]. 


Stauffer’s book is a farrago of ghost stories, 
criminal lore, tales of horror, ancient legends, 
and historical oddities. This engrossing vol- 
ume contains about 700 articles on such topics 
as hourglasses in’ coffins, fairy treasure, 
freckles, the moon, curious law, owls’ claws, 
prison terehire) the Letepy of odors, and 


- toothpicks, .:: 


VERBATIM Price: $30. 00 / £20.00* [040108] 


Nuggets of Knowledge, George W: Stimp- 
son, x + 427pp., Gale Research Company 
reprint eh eae 6 pewter sabi ae 
1928]. 


Want to find out the lonibeat! sentence ever 
uttered by a parrot? It’s right here on page 227 
of a thoroughly indexed work which provides 
answers to popular questions and corrects 
numerous misconceptions. Among other areas 


covered: flags, sports, ethnic groups, occupa- 


tions, mob psychology, the et ee 
saints, and pawnshops.° 
VERBATIM Price: $37.00 / £24. 75%" [040109] 


Fugitive Facts: An Epitome of General 
Information. Obtained ‘in Large Part from 


Sources not Generally Accessible, and Cover- : 


ing more than One.Thousand Topics of Gener. 


al Interest ‘and Frequent: Inquiry, Robert _ e 


Thorne, 491pp., Gale Research Company re- 
print [originally published (New York) 1889]. 
The concise, pertinent entries in this interest- 
ing dictionary cover topics in all fields includ- 
ing literature, religion, business, geography, 
science, nature, history, war, names, Sidi 
famous persons, and mythology. ©") ''' 


VERBATIM Price: $34.00 / £23,00* {040110} a 


Things Not Generally Known: A P re 
Handbook of Facts Not Readily Accessible in — 
Literature, His : 
with David A. Wells, Editor, 432pp., Gale _ 
Research Company reprint [geisinally Pu 
lished (New York) 1857]. | 


A few of, the documented . articles in ‘this ay 
fascinating volume concern the moon, ventril- 
oquism, electric lights, embalming, opium, _ 
spontaneous human combustion, chromo-— 

lithography, and the price | of chariots in | Egypt o 
in Solomon’s time ($250). 


VERBATIM Price: $42.00 / £8, 00* “[owoitt | 


| The Historic Note-Book, E: C. Brewer, x + _ 


997pp., Gale Research Company oe lonig- - 
inally published (Philadelphia) 1891]. 


Another Brewer masterpiece, this cphtiining 
13,000 unusual and hard-to-find facts about _ 
world history—people, treaties, proclamations, 
political parties and theories, factions, and 
plots, with an appendix of battles. Included 
are customs, sobriquets, and obscure expres- 
sions encountered in the reading of history 
and literature. A captivating key to culture. 


— Price: $63. 00 / £42. 00* " eat el 


Errors and Fallacies’ 


Adventures in Error, Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son, viii + 299pp., Gale Research Company 
reprint | nc cia Sie" pee pag Ari 
1936]. 


As a famous siplores! writer, and world 
traveler, Stefansson frequently corrected nu- 
merous errors in all fields. This series of eight 
perceptive and fascinating essays takes the 
reader from a discussion of the impracticality 
of absolute truth to “facts” derived from tall 
tales. 


VERBATIM Price: $30.00 / £20.00" [050103] 
Popular Fallacies: A Book of Common 


Errors; Explained and Corrected With Copi- 
ous References to Authorities, A. S. E. Ack- 


tory, and Science, John Timbs 
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ermann, 4th Edition, xvi + 843pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (London) 1950]. 

Was Cinderella’s really a iiss slipper? More 
likely it was fur, says Ackermann, explaining 
that the French words for fur (vair) and glass 
(verre) sound almost alike. In an entertaining 
style Ackermann presents factual information 
to clarify frequently misunderstood or obscure 
topics. This well-indexed volume is divided 
into 27 areas including religion, astronomy, 
statistics, marriage, weather, food, law, litera- 
ture, science, and history. __ mata sae 
VERBATIM Price: $63.00 /,£42.00* [050103] 


Historic Ninepins: A Book of Curiosities, 
Where Old and Young a“ Read Strange 
Matters, John Timbs, xii. + 348pp., Gale 
Research Company epee eae _ 
lished (London) 1869]. . 


ments and aaiheniees presented . in this 
assemblage of names, dates, and facts of 
obscure or contested happenings. Filled with 
characters and_ chronicles, fictions and 
fabulous histories, marvels and misrepresenta- 
tions, tales and traditions. 


VERBATIM Price: $34.00 / £23.00" 


History — 


[050104 


London, Past and Present: A Bh die of 


Its History, Associations, and Traditions, Hen- 
ry Benjamin Wheatley, xxxii + 1,774pp. (3 
Vols.), Gale Research Company reprint [origi- 
nally published (London) 1891]. 


Alphabetically arranged, this fascinating set 
contains more than 5,000 entries describing 
streets, districts, hotels, inns, alleys, avenues, 
churches, and the historical personages con- 
nected with them. Rife with anecdotes, the 
articles provide etymological information, ex- 
cerpts from literature, and_ bibliographical 
footnotes. “... a most conveniently arranged 
and usable collection of historical material on 
London life. Excellently indexed. . . . indis- 
pensable . . ., —Choice, April 1969. 7 


VERBATIM Price: Maite 00 / £5. 50* “fnenHe 


Names » 


-Eponyms aeons Index, “aoe A 
Ruffner, aera, eos Gale Research Com- 
pany, 1977. 

A guide to some "100 dictionaries’ where 
eponyms are defined or explained, plus more 
than 500 biographical sources containing de- 
tails of. the lives of persons whose names 
provided the basis for eponymic terms. A 
single alphabetic listing provides access to 
both eponym entries and biographic entries. 


VERBATIM Price: $104.00 / £69.50* [070101] 


The Reader’s Handbook of Famous 
Names in’ Fiction, Allusions, References, 
Proverbs, Plots, Stories, and Poems, E. C. 
Brewer, 1,243pp. (2 Vols.), Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally gage: (Phila- 
delphia) 1899}. . 

This is a reprint of the revised ae expanded 
edition. Anyone not familiar with Brewer's 


works (offered elsewhere) could not have a 
better introduction to the many fascinating 
works compiled by that indefatigable 
polymath; those who do know his other books 
will wonder how they could have lived with- 
out this one. It is packed with every conceiva- 
ble kind of reference to literary, mythological, 
historical, and other cultural information in all 
of western culture. A beguiling book to read; 
an indispensable reference toown. 


VERBATIM Price: $74.00 / £49.50* [070102] 


Names and Their Histories: A Handbook 
of Historical Geography and Topographical 


Nomenclature, Isaac Taylor, 2nd Edition, viii 


+ 400pp., Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published (London) 1898]. , 


The purpose of this entertaining book is to 
explain philologically or geographically inter- 
esting names whose origin or etymology. has 
been ascertained and then to trace historically 
changes in their forms or geographical signifi- 
cance. Taylor provides condensed facts, quo- 
tations, and sidelights of history and race- 
migrations. —_ 

VERBATIM Price: $40. 00 / £26. 75* [070103] 


Origins ‘and Meanings of Popular 
Phrases and Names, Basil Hargrave, 
376pp., Gale Research Company reprint [orig- 
inally published 1925]. 


This is an etymological source book for words, 
place names, phrases, and idioms of the 
English language. It contains 2,400 entries, 
alphabetically arranged and fully cross-refer- 
enced. In addition, there is an 850-word 
glossary of World War I terms and slang. 


VERBATIM Price: $40.00 / £26.75* [070104] 


How Plants Get Their Names, Liberty 
Hyde Bailey, viii + 209pp., Illustrated, Gale 
Research Company reprint {originally pub- 
lished 1933]. 

With wit and authority, the value of scientific 
nomenclature is set forth, together with its 
rules and methods for identification. Also 
listed are 2,500 generic names likely to be 
encountered and 3,000 Latin names, with 
their pronunciations. Analytical Table of 
Contents. 


VERBATIM Price: $30.00 / £26. 75* [070105] 


Botanical Names for English Readers, 
Randal H. Alcock, xviii + 236pp.,: Gale 
Research oe a ian jab! pee. 
lished 1876]. 


Preceding the main listing of British plants, 
each of which includes the: meaning and 
derivation of the name and the earliest author- 
ity for it as well asa listing of adjectival names 
with their meanings, is a concise history of 
pre-Linnean botany. Appendices and an index 
add to the usefulness and value of this classic. 


VERBATIM Price: $34.00 / £23.00* [070106] 


English Surnames: An Essay on Family 
Nomenclature, Historical, Etymological, and 
Humorous, Mark Antony Lower, 4th Edition, 
xxvii +. 547pp., .Gale Research. Company 
reprint [originally published (London) 1875]. 
Lower treats all varieties of English sur- 
names—those derived from occupations, of- 
fices and honors, moral qualities, natural 
objects, heraldic charges, periods: of time, 


‘oaths, ‘ete: The detailed, dociundatedinfoema: 


tion is arranged by topic in 25 chapters on 
provincialisms, puns, corruptions, Scottish 
and Irish surnames, the Puranas Eoscd, 
the Norman Conquest, and so on. 

‘VERBATIM Price: 00 / £24.75* « [070107] 


Ludus Patron : Or, The Etymolo- 
gy of Curious aicbone Richard Stephen 
Charnock, xvi + 166pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany oe ocean esa Te 
1868}. 


An indytical dictionary of 4,000 names 
slurred by ignorance, malice, or merely the 
passage of time into unseemly or unusual 
forms. The work is complete with etymolo- 
gies, c cross-references, and a “Select _— of 
Peculiar Surnames.” 


VERBATIM Price: $30.00 / £20.00* [070108] 


Pseudonyms and Nicknames Dictionary, | 
Jennifer Mossman, Editor, ete Gale Re- 
search Company, 1982. 


For anyone interested in assumed r names, , this 
dictionary uncovers 50,000 pseudonyms and 
nicknames used by 40,000 real persons. In 
addition to pseudonyms and nicknames, the 
work lists stage names, aliases, and other types 
of assumed names. Authors, entertainers, and 
athletes account for about 95 per cent of the 
entries, with emphasis on SOS eaatuey 
figures. : 

VERBATIM Price: $160.00 / £106. 75*[0701 10] 


Dictionary of Names, Nicknames, and © 
Surnames Of Persons, Places and Things, 
Edward Latham, viii + 334pp., Gale Re- 
search Company reprint joriginaly published 
(London) 1904]. 


Presents eceneR uaily 4. 000 entries dealing 
with the odds and ends of history, literature, 
the arts, politics, and nomenclature. This 
intriguing work serves as a ‘supplement | to 
regular dictionaries and __ encyclopedias. 
Latham provides derivations for the names of 
people, cities, taverns, monuments, acts of 
parliament, treaties, battles, guns, moons, con- 
spiracies, diamonds, animals, sects, etc. 


VERBATIM Price: $37.00 / £24. 75* [070112] 


A Glossary of Dialectical Place-Nomen- 
clature, To Which is Appended a List of 
Family Surnames Pronounced Differently 
from What the Spelling Suggests. Robert 
Charles Hope, 2nd Edition, xii + 158pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published (London) 1883]. 


This is a pronouncing dictionary of English 
town and village names, the most important 
river names, and often mispronounced 
surnames. 


VERBATIM Price: $30,00 / £20.00* . [070113] 


Glossa Geographical and Topo- 
aiephical : A eeeaet Knox, a -(- 
432pp., Gale Research Company reprint lorie : 
inally published (London) 1904]. 
Arranged alphabetically are more than 10,000 
entries pronounced, defined, and explained, 
with identification of the language or dialect, 
hacality, and even tribe whem it aDIADE into 
use.. 


VERBATIM Price: $30.00 / £20.00* [070114] 


Naming Names, Stories of and 
Name Changes with a Who's Who, Adrian 
Room, ix + 349pp., Routledge & Kegan Paul 
(U.K.), McFarland & Company (U.S.), 1981. 


Adrian Room has taken a hard look at the 
techniques and rationales of pseudonymy. 
Following “Name Stories,” which is, itself, 
interesting reading, come useful sections 
called “Unsuitable Names,” “Foreign to Eng- 
lish,” “Multiple Pseudonyms, ” “Male to Fe- 
male,” etc.—some 40 in all; more than 100 
pages are devoted to the Who’s Who section. 
In sum, a valuable addition to the library of 
anyone interested in names. To be reviewed. 

. Bookshop Price: $25.95 / £8.95 °° 
VERBATIM Price: $20.75 / £8.95 [070116] 


Special Subjects | 


Architecture. 


A Dictionary of Architecture and Build- 

ing: Biographical, Historical, and Descrip- 
tive, Russell Sturgis, 1,856pp. (3. Vols.), 
Illustrated, Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published (New York) 1902]. 


“The standard dictionary in English, in spite 
of its age. ”—Winchell. 


With about 18,500 articles dealing with all 
aspects of the subject, this dictionary ranks as 
the most comprehensive, useful work of its 
kind. More than 65 American and foreign 
authorities contributed articles on special 
subjects. 


VERBATIM Price: $79.00 / £52.75" 


Books 


A General Bibliographical Dictionary; 
Friedrich Adolf Ebert, translated from Ger- 
man by Arthur Browne, xvii + 2,052pp. (4 
_ Vols.), Gale Research Company reprint [origi- 
nally published (Oxford) 1837]. 


An important reference to more than 24,000 
rare or noteworthy books from all periods and 
languages, giving all bibliographical data as 
well as bibliophilic information like prices, 
critical or historical commentary, and descrip- 
tive notes about various editions. This work 
should be in the library of every book 


collector. 
VERBATIM Price: $191.00 / £127.50*[080301] 


The Best Books: A Reader’s Guide and 
Literary Reference Book, Being a Contribu- 
tion Towards Systematic Bibliography, Wil- 
liam Swan Sonnenschein, Introduction by 
Francesco Cordasco, x + 3,760pp. (6 Vols.), 
Gale Research Company reprint foveal 
published (London) 1910-35]... 


“The value of the work, cited in n virtually 


every guide to reference books, is concisely 
stated by Archer Taylor in his General Sub- 
ject-Indexes Since 1548: ‘It is :as good a 
collection of well-selected books as can be 
made.’ —Papers of the see 9 bry Socie- 
ty, Or. II, 1970. 3° 


VERBATIM Price: $310.00 / £206. 75*[080302} 


Environment 


Glossary of Environmental Terms (Ter- 
restrial), U.S. Army Natick Laboratories, 


fos0201] : 
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149pp., Gale Research Company reprint lorig- 
inally published 1968]... 

An essential source of tnearneilon for ehose i in 
environmental research and engineering, this 
authoritative handbook offers more than 2,000 
terms referring to “environments on the land 
surfaces of the earth and adjacent portions of 
the oceans and lower atmosphere that have 
direct effect on surface conditions.” Bibliogra- 
phy includes more than 50 DOP poebeiostions 
and other official sources. : 


VERBATIM Price: $31.00 / £20.75* [080401] 
Medicine .. _ 


keMosbi Medical d+ Nursing Dictionary, 


Laurence Urdang, ed., Helen Swallow, R.N., 

mgg. ed., xviii + 1484 pp., C. V. Mosby, 1983, 
A comprehensive, up-to-date dictionary with 
easily understood, explanatory definitions: A- 


Z, 1164 pp.; Color Atlas of Human Anatomy, 


Measurements, Symbols, and other appendi- 
ces add more than 300 pages, many.) in color. 
(AIDS too late for inclusion.) Se 
Bookshop Price: $18.95 / £11. 85°) Pde 
VERBATIM Price; $15.00 / £10.00* [081301] 


_ ‘Military, Nautical, ete. ~ 


Dictionary of Battles, Thomas Benfield 

Harbottle, vi + 298pp., Gale Research Com- 

pany eprint loriginally publised er ae) 
1905]. . 


This walkuolis standard lists participants, 
dates, results, and losses on each side for more 
than 1,800 land and sea engagements from the 
dawn of history to 1905. . Battles are listed 
alphabetically and interesting, or wpusia? as- 
pects are often provided. °°": 

VERBATIM Price: $33.00 / £22. 00* : - [080702] 


An Encyclopaedic Dictionary of Science 
and War, C. M. Beadnell, xviii + 293pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published (London) 1943]. _ 

A comprehensive, detailed dictionary focused 
on the practical and theoretical application of 
science to warfare. Replete with cross refer- 


- ences and tables, the work also offers a list of 


abbreviations and a bibliography. 
VERBATIM Price: $37.00 / £24.75* . [080703] 


A Naval Encyclopaedia, [contributors], viii 
+ 872pp., Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published (Philadelphia) 1884]. 
From the subtitle: “Comprising a Dictionary 
of Nautical Words and Phrases: Biographical 
Notices, and Records of Naval Officers; Spe- 
cial Articles on Naval Art and Science. . 
Descriptions of the Principal’ Naval Stations 
and Seaports of the World.” This was the first 
attempt to cover the subject ‘of the sea 
exhaustively, in lay language, by means of 
thousands of ‘articles alphabetically arranged. 
A must for every nautical. library 


VERBATIM Price: $74.00 / £49. 50* | [080705] 


Soldier and Sailor Words and Phrases: 
Including Slang of the Trenches.and the Air 


Force; British and American War-Words and © 


Service Terms and Expressions .in Everday 
Use; Nicknames, Sobriquets; and Titles of 
Regiments, With Their Origins; The Battle- 
Honours of the Great War Awarded to the 


British Army, Edward Fraser and John Gib- 
bons, vii + 372pp., Gale Research Company 


reprint [originally published (London) 1925]. 


This dictionary exhaustively covers the entire 
range of British and American expressions of 
World War I. The accurate etymologies reveal 
the inventive vigor and imagination of those 
who coined and used the slang. Many of the 
entries are prewar terms that were either 
adopted outright or adapted to fit the unique 


speech of the Great War. 
VERBATIM Price: $40.00 / £26. oS ‘ [080706] 
A Modern Military Dictic , Max B. 


Garker and P. S. Bond, 2nd Edition, 272pp., 


Gale Research Company reprint loriginaly & 


published 1942]. 

More than 10,000 technical and Bs ee 
used in the armed forces of the World War II 
period and earlier are briefly defined: The 
special Glossary of Modern ptone, contains 
more than 500 items. 


VERBATIM Price: $34.00 / £29.75" oso 


"Music ete 
The. Dictionary of meee and Their 


_ Music, Eric Gilder and june G. Port, snes, Oo 


Facts On File, 1978. . 
Facts On File'were diver to pick up » the rights x 
to this important reference book:.when its — 
original publisher evaporated. The first part of 
the book covers its subjects (composers) in 


alphabetical order; the second part lists musi- _ | 


cal events chronologically, in chart form, so 
that contemporaries can be shown. All in all, a 


useful, concise guide that does not pretend to 


usurp any glory pe che Harvard or Say 
dictionary. | 2 : : 
Bookshop Price: $15.00 / £ ee fee 

* [080801] 


VERBATIM Price: $12.00 / £8.00* 
Occult, Su erstition, | 
Fol 


Encyclopedia of ceili. Folklore, 
and the Occult Sciences of the World, 
Cora Linn (Morrison) Daniels, Editor, vi + 
1,885pp. (3 Vols.), Mlustrated, Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally pees (Chicas 
go and Milwaukee) 1903]. 

For those who are familiar, swith frazer's s 
Golden Bough and the Leeches’ Mythology _ 
and Folklore, this encyclopedia will provide an 
indispensable _ adjunct and supplement. 
Among the topics. covered (from the subtitle); 

“Theology, mythology, demonology, magic, 

witchcraft, esoteric philosophy, Signs, omens, 
oracles, _ sorceries, . auguries,.. divinations, 
prophecies. Methods and means employed in 
revealing fortune and fate. Systems. and for- 
mulas for the use of psychical forces, Hypno- 
tism, clairvoyance, telephathy, spirtualism . . 
Illustrated with numerous ancient and mod- 
ern designs and thoroughly index 


VERBATIM Price: $107.00 / £71.50* is 


Politics | 


Safire’ 8 - Political Dichoniras ‘William 
satires, xxx + 820pp., — Random House, 
1978.. | 
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“Why did I have to wait until its third 
edition—the first was published in 1968— 
before I knew that such a work existed? How, 
often, before deciding, with some hesitation, 
to use a current political catchword of cliché, 
has one said to oneself, ‘I wonder how that 
_ originated, what its real meaning is (or was), 
and whether, if I knew, I would still be 
prepared to use it’? Well, now I shall consult 
Safire."’—Verbatim review “4 J. Enoch Rowell 
M.P. 


_ Bookshop Price: $17. 95 / 6 
f ec! Price; $14.50 / £9, oe : 
) - Printing © 


: : os, Dictionary of Printing and 
_ Bookmaking, Containing a History of These 


| “os 


__ Arts in Europe and America, With Definitions 


__ of Technical Terms and Biographical Sketches, 

_W. W. Pasko, Editor, 592pp., Illustrated, Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished 1894]. 


_ Anessential addition to the library of. anyone 


interested in any aspect of graphic design, 
typography, bookbinding, and related sub- 
__ jects, this valuable reference contains 
thousands of terms dealing with machines, 
_ clubs and societies, types, terminology, histo- 
ty, techniques, and important persons associ- 


ated with printing. Profusely illustrated. 


_ VERBATIM Price: $39.00 / £26.00* . [081001] 
The Printers’ Vocabulary, Charles Thomas 


ia ‘Jacobi, viii + 164pp., Gale Research Compa- 


RY reprint [originally, published (London) 
1888). 


- An tasahlibie docuanentatea (from the sub; 


title)“. of some 2,500. Technical Terms, 


: Phrases, ' Abbrevialians. and Other Expres- 


| : _ sions Mostly Relating to Letterpress Printing, 
_ Many of Which Have Been in | 
Time of Caxton.” 


Use. Since the 


a VERBATIM Price: $30.00 / £20. 00*. [081002] 


Races _ 


ry Of Races or ‘Peoples, U.S. 
= inigene, ommission, viii + 150 pp., 


Gale Research Company reprint lariaiaely | 


_ published (Washington, D. vg ) 1911]. 
From the introduction: ‘'!'. ‘a discukstolt of 


the various races and Beep indigenous to 


the countries furnishing the present immigra- 
tion movement to the United States or which 
may become sources of future immigration.” 
Entries cover racial histories, internal migra- 
tions, emigration, population’ distribution, 
physical characteristics, languages, religions, 
and other cultural concerns. Of considerable 
use and interest to anthropologists and sociolo- 
gists and to emote — ane: Aenaind 
their roots, * 


VERBATIM Price: $27, 00 / £18. 00* 


‘Religion | 
| of Religion and Ethics, 


(osti01) 


A Dictionary 


 Shailer Mathews and Gerald Birney Smith, 
viii + 513pp., Gale Research Company re- 


print [originally published (London) 1921]. 
An authoritative, comprehensive dictionary, 


compiled with the aid of numerous experts, ! 


providing definitions of all terms of impor- 


tance in religion and ethics. The classified 


sean contains — ‘more we (2 — 
listings. 
VERBATIM Price: +45, 00 / £30. 00 ~ [081201] 


A Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Terms: 
Being a History and Explanation of Certain 
Terms .Used..in Architecture, Ecclesiology, 
Liturgiology, Music, Ritual, Cathedral, Con- 
stitution, Etc., John Skelton Bumpus, 324pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint loriginally 
published (London) 1910]. ss 

An extremely thorough treatment is given for 
every term covered, including full etymology, 


a concise history of the history, development, «, 


and changes in the uses of a given word, name, 
or phrase, as well as its corresponding Greek, 
Latin, and French terms, (A useful companion 
to A Glossary of Liturgical and Ecclesiastical 
Terms, q.v.) 

VERBATIM Price: $30.00 / £20.00 [081202] 


The Theosophical Glossary, H. P. Blavat- 
sky, iv + 389pp., Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published (London) 1892]. 
Compiled with the aid of noted authorities, 
the Glossary lists and defines more than 3,000 
principal Sanskrit, Pahlavi, Tibetan, Pali, 
Kabalistic, Gnostic, and Occult terms, names, 
and principles relevant to Theosophy, with 
information about their origins and histories. 
Biographies of important divinities and teach- 
ers are included. A fully documented work of 
value to those interested in Eastern pales 
phy, Occultism, and Theosophy. — : 


VERBATIM Price: $40. 00 / £26. 75" [081203] 


A Glossary of Liturgical and Ecclesiasti- 
cal. Terms, ; Frederick George. Lee, xl + 
452pp., Illustrated, Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published (London) 1877]. 


About 6,000 terms, from abamurus (Med. 


Latin ‘a buttress’) to Zymite (Greek ‘a priest 
who celebrates with unleavened bread’), are 
concisely defined in dictionary (not encyclo- 
pedic) style. (A useful companion to a Pie 
tionary of Ecclesiastical Terms, q.v.) 


VERBATIM Price: $38. 00 / £25. 50" [081204] 


Dictiona ry of Sects, Heresies, Ecclesiasti- 
cal Parties, and ‘Schools of Religous 
Thought, John Henry Blunt, viii + 648pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint. [originally 
published (London) 1874], 

From Abecedarians to Zwingli, ‘the founders, 
leaders, importance, effects, philosophies, and 
other details are given about the sects, here- 
sies, etc. In addition to. an index, there is a 
Classified Table of Principal Contents. 


VERBATIM. Price: $68.00 / £45.50*.. 081205) 


A Dictionary of Miracles, E.,C. Brewer, 


xliv + 582pp., Illustrated, Gale Research 


Company reprint [originally published (Phila. 


delphia) 1885}. 

Brewer, well known as the author of The 
Reader’s Handbook, Dictionary of Phrase & 
Fable, and other fascinating works, compiled 
this definitive book on thaumaturgy and pro- 
vided it with a 40-page introduction covering 
ecclesiastic symbols, common instruments of 
torture (with illustrations), important dates of 


the church calendar, and other essential wal 
mation. Index. «= 


"VERBATIM Price: $42.00 / £28.00* [081206] 


Quotations 

Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, John Bart- 
lett, Iviii + 1,540pp., Little, Brown and 
Company, 1980. 

Everyone knows this basic, fadignaniahie 
work. Now in a revised and enlarged 15th 
edition, this model for all books of the genre 
offers 2,500 more quotations than did the 14th 
edition, including pearls of wisdom from the 
lips of Stevie Wonder, Muhammad Ali, Mick 
Jagger, and other up-to-date makers of both 
good and bad taste. The excellent index (600 
pages long) allows the user to gain access to 
the wisdom of the ages. | 


Bookshop Price: $25.45 / £17.00 


VERBATIM Price: $20.45 / £13.75* - [090101] 


Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Robert 
and Mary Collison, 408pp., Facts On File, 
1981. 


A selection of quotations from different Oe 
guages and cultures, topically arranged for 
access to an appropriate subject. Both the 
foreign version and the translation are given in 
each instance. Also contains an index of 
authors and their works. An interesting source 
for comparing national attitudes—e.g., Latin 
Proverb: Where laws prevail, there can the 
people prevail; Spanish Proverb: Laws, like 
the spider's web, catch the fly and let the 
hawk go free. | 

Bookshop Price: $29. 95 / £? 

VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £16.00*. | [090102] 


A Treasury of Biblical Quotations, The 
Staff of Laurence Urdang Inc., 271pp., Nel 
son, 1980. ! 


- More than 4 ,000 Bats oe Soribture 


are arranged under more than 1,000 topic 
headings like Astrology, Atonement, Born 
Again, Capital Punishment, Homosexuality, 
Immorality, etc., enabling the. writer or 
speechmaker to find quickly an pep 


quotation for his subject. 


Bookshop Price: $9.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $6.00 / £4.00* [090103] 


The Dictionary of Legal Quotations; Or, 
Delected Dicta of English Chancellors and 
Judges from the Earliest Periods to the Present 
Time. Extracted mainly from Reported Deci- 
sions, and Embracing many Epigrams and 
Quaint Sayings. With Explanatory Notes and 
References, James Norton-Kyshe, xxii :'+ 
344pp., Gale Research Company reprint lorig: 
inally published (London) 1904]. .... . 

This remarkable digest of sayings from the 
English judicial bench covers legal decisions 
from the earliest times up to the 20th century. 
The material is arranged under 200 alphabeti- 
cally presented headings treating such diverse 
areas as blasphemy, cockfighting, morals, ma- 
trimony, precedents, retainers, torts, and war. 
VERBATIM Price: $34.00 / £22. 75* [090104] 


The Folger Book of S Quota- 
tions, Compiled by Burton Stevenson, 766pp. 


(Pp. 603-766 consist of an index and ‘concor- 
dance.), Folger Books, 1979... = ado! 
_ A classic work listing 5,789 quotations trot 
the Bard’s 37 plays and poems, this useful 
reference belongs in every good library. {Orig- 
inally published as The Standard Book of 
Shakespeare Quotations, Funk .& Wagnalls, 
1953.] 

_ Bookshop Price: $16.95 / £? 

VERBATIM Price: $13.00 / £8.75* . [090105] 


The Book of Days: A Miscellany of Popular 
Antiquities in Connection with the Calendar, 


Including Anecdote, Biography & History, 


Curiosities of Literature, and Oddities of 
Human Life and Character, Robert Cham- 
bers, 2 vols. viii + 840 pp., Illustrated, Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (London) 1862-64]. 


A feast of history, lore, and miscellanea, this 
standard work records matters connected 
with the Church Calendar, phenomena con- 
nected with the seasonal changes, folklore of 
the United Kingdom, notable events, anec- 
dotes connected with the days of the year, 
articles of popular archaeology, and curious 
and fugitive facts. 


VERBATIM Price: $99.00 / £66.00* [100102] 


Definitive Quotations, by a Feneeor, 
39pp., Verbatim, 1981. 


An entertaining and useful ‘hvivenaten will, 
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» Index: ' Volumes rare ate PP» is Pverbatimg 


“1981 [100111] » 


Bookshop Price: $20.0 00; } £13. 50 eh 
VERBATIM Price: $16. 00 “8 £10. each 


Grammar 


A Grammar of the ‘English Ah Language 


George O. Curme, Verbatim, 1978. | 

Volume I: Parts of Speech, xii + 370pp. 
— a lfloren 

Volume II: Syntax, xv + B16pp. 


A cise. grammar giving detailed 
explanations of every nuance of grammar and 
usage. Thousands of examples, drawn from 
English writers from Beowulf to Hemingway, 


illustrate the history. and development. of. 


English syntax in all its ramifications—right up 


to modern usage. In its fourth reprinting since 
1978. Alongside your dictionary, this. is the 
~ only language reference book you'll ever neat. . 


noskmnoy't) Bplees $20.00 / £13.50 each °: 
| ae 00 / one re both. 


[see above] 


VERBATIM Price $16. 00 / £10. 75 each © 
na, Oe 
: - (10103 


Dictidnariés’ 


er, which defines baseball as “A game which xx The Cambridge-Eichborn German. Dic- 


consists of tapping a ball with a piece of wood, 
then running like a lunatic,” and income tax as 
“Capital Punishment.” This book is sure to 
make you the envy of your friends and the life 
of any cocktail party. 


Bookshop Price: $2.95 / £1.50 paper 


VERBATIM Price: $2.35 / £1.20 yeaa 
Miscellaneous ey 
Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and 


Fable, Ebenezer re Brewer, revised by 
Ivor H. Evans, xvi + 1,175pp., Harper and 
Row, 1970. 

. here is history, literature, romance, 
language—the miscellany, the flotsam and 


jetsam of civilization, neatly packaged and in kOxford Latin n Dickionry, 


alphabetical order ... Once you pick it up, 
you ll never want to put it down.” — Verbatim. 

Indeed. This edition of one of our favorite 
books of all time has been updated somewhat, 
following the spirit, if not the letter, of 
Brewer's original concept. Much of the origi- 
nal has been retained, but, alas, much has 
been excised. The type is larger and easier to 
read than that of the original. 


Bookshop Price: $24.95 / £16.75 


VERBATIM Price: $20.00 / £13.50* [100104] 


Verbatim: Six years of VERBATIM complete 
(except for advertising); 
for all volumes. 

Volumes I & Ho 250 pp. a ‘Verbatim, 1979 
_ [100108] <( 

Volumes IIT & Iv, 356 pp. * Verbatim, 1981 

[100109] 


Volumes V & VI, 385 Pe. 2 Verbal, 1981 
[100110] 


tionary, Reinhardt von Eichborn, Volume I: 
English-German, 1163pp.; Volume II: Ger- 
man-English, 1399pp., Corebriege snes 
Press, 1983, [8”, x 11-7%."] .... 


Each volume contains 250 000. eutrlo like! 


from modern, up-to-date sources in econom- 
ics, business, finance, law, administration, 
transportation, and general language. An in- 
valuable aid to translators and others. 
Bookshop Price: Vol. I: $130.00 / £70.00 
Vol. I: $140.00 / £75.00 
VERBATIM Price: Vol. I: $104.00 / £70.00 — 
Vol. I: $112.00 / £75.00 


Both 
Vols.: $210.00 / £145.00 | 
[120119] 
P. G. W. Glare, 


ed., 2126pp. Oxford University Press, 1982. 
“Far more than merely a modernized replace- 
ment for the Lewis and Short, the OLD is 
founded on a thorough-going re-evaluation of 
the ancient sources, all in the light of the past 
century's significant scholarly advances and 
refinements in textual criticism, grammar, 
paleography, epigraphy, and, of course, lexi- 
cography. The principles of the OED. Pee 
been employed. . . .”—VERBATIM, X, As 
Bookshop Price: $145.00 / £95.00. . a 
VERBATIM Price: $130. 00 / £95.00 [120120] 


Index is cumulative Oxford Dictionary of English Etymolo- 


gy, C. T. Onions, et al., eds., xiv, + A0%4pp. 
Oxford University Press, 1982. 

“For those who cannot afford the OED ad 
find the etymologies in college and una- 
bridged dictionaries inadequate, the ODEE is 
an ideal companion. ... About 24,000 basic 
etymologies are listed; with derivatives, more 


" tato109} 


Bookshop Price: $7.95 / £? — 


than 38,000 forms are treated.” pomeer : 
X, l. 
Bookshop Price: $39.95 / £17. 50 
VERBATIM Price: $32.00 / £17.50 _ “te0121] 


The American Heritage Dicti of 
the English Language, Second College — 
Edition, 1568pp., Houghton Mifflin Compa- 
ny, 1982. “20,000 new words and meanings” 
“The revision necessary to maintain a diction- 
ary in these times of unprecedented language 
growth and change seems to have been well 
done, without sacrificing the pleasant reada- 
bility and defining style of the apuginal. = o— 
Verbatim, IX, 4. 

Bookshop Price: $14. 95 (chudibihasesay™ 
VERBATIM Price: $11.95 / £8.00*: (i201) 
Large-format (original) Edition‘ a" ae oe 
Bookshop Price: $21.95 © = < 
VERBATIM Price: $17.55 / £11. 75* ‘p2o1n . 


The Second Barnhart Dictionary of New 
English, Clarence: L.: Barnhart; Sol. Stein- 
metz, Robert K. Barnhart, xv + coe nie 
Barnhart/Harper and Row, 1980. 


“Anyone who already has a litiocard should 


have the SBD as an interpreter of what is _ 


going on in the English language. "Verbatim, 


Bookshop Price: $19.95 / £? — : : 
VERBATIM Price: $16. 00 / £10. 75* [120101] 


Collins Dictionary ‘of the English Lan. 
guage, Laurence Urdang, Editorial Director, 
Patrick W. Hanks, Editor in Chief, xxv +. 
1,690pp., Collins Publishers, 1979. _ oe 
The newest British. English dictionary. A 

bestseller in England, where it sold hundreds 
of thousands of copies in. its first year of 
publication. Anthony Burgess wrote: “This 
dictionary is very suitable for a writer trying 
to keep his English up-to-date. I have... 
found room for it on my desk. There it shall 
stay, except when I take it to bed to read.’ . 


—The Observer, 2 September 1979. eesti ek: 


Bookshop Price: £9.95. aey MTA 
VERBATIM Price: $20.00 . _ [120102] 


The New York Times Rébrijide Reader's — 
Dictionary of Misunderstood, Misused, — 
a Words, Laurence Urdang, 

377pp.;, New York Times Books; 1972. | 


Actually, a dictionary of difficult words that 
one is very likely to encounter in everyday 
reading, not, as the title implies, a dictionary 
of usage. Technical, scientific, and specialized 
words have been kept at the minimum in — 
selecting these words from Aiba eid and | 
magazines. 2 


VERBATIM Price: $6.40 / £4. 30* | “Nagin 


The Random House Dictionary of the 
English Language—The Unabridged 

Edition, Jess Stein, Editor in Chief, Laurence 
Urdang, Managing Editor, oi +, 2 ,059pp., 


Random House, 1966. 


Contains more than 260,000 ee two-way 
dictionaries of French, Italian, German, and 
Spanish, and an encyclopedic section that 
includes a chronology, an atlas, and a compre- 
hensive index of geographic places. Although 
somewhat dated, this is still regarded as one of 


. VERBATIM Price: $14.35 / £9.95" 
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the best sdicticniaties of English available he 
_ if I do say so myself). 
Bookshop Price::$49.95'/ £? : les 
VERBATIM Price: $39.95 / £26. 15* “fgo104 


The Random House College Dictionary, 
Laurence Urdang, Editor in Chief, Xodi +, 
1, Random House, 1975. . 7 fa 

This is an arated edition pare eee oe 
direction of Jess Stein. "The original College. 
Edition, published in 1968, contained 160,000 
entries; this edition is said to contain 170,000. 
A highly serviceable desk cre prs! 
from the preceding book. * Tule Pee oath 
o Bookshop Price: $14.95 / £10. Oe. ae 
VERBATIM Price: $11.95 / £8. 00* [1201054 


_ Webster's Ninth New Collegiate Diction< 
ary, 1568pp.,..G.,& C,. Merriam, 1983. 
-. “11,000 new words and meanings” : 

_ An updated: version (containing | hoch 
160,000 entries”) of the Eighth Edition, the 
Ninth will provide'a useful: replacement for 
_ the well-worn copy ‘on your desk. Includes a 
revised, scaled, Handbook of Style, the 
usual other features, and access to a Language 
Research Service, which offers to answer 
questions - about _ individual : words. and 
expressions... ie gee 
Bookshop Price: $14. 95 e , 
_ VERBATIM Price: $11.95 / £8. 00* 
Webster's New World Dictionary, Sec- 


_ ond College Edition, David B. Guralnik, 
Editor’ in Chief, J 2 (25Pp.., be Simon, and 


-_ [120118] 


Schuster, 1977. ' 
Contains about 159 ,000 entries. This work has 


always been highly regarded for its coverage 
and treatment of slang and colloquial Ameri- 
can English—but not, of course, at the expense 
of solid treatment of the rest of the lexicon of 
English: It has been adopted as their’ diction- 
ary of first reference by The New York Times, 
_ Associated’ jeg ‘ gates Hi petnomnel poed 
International. 941 | 
- Bookshop Price: $179572 ps 

(uate 
Webster's Third New International Dic- 
tionary, Phillip. B. \Gove, Editor in Chief, 
Bosley. Woolf, Managing Editor, 2, ,736pp., G. 
& C, Merriam, 1961. 


F This. tg. tha i dicsionneyisthattainimed4a.chstor 


_ among, purists, who termed it “too permis- 
_ sive”..and scored it for being “‘descriptive.”” 

: Actually, it was not descriptive enough, for it 
failed to.record accurately the way people feel 


tb (or felt in the 1950s) about four-letter. words, 


usage, and other lexical matters to which other 
dictionaries pay such careful attention. Its 
main shortcoming, however, is its. Byzantine 
~ defining. technique and arrangement, which 
makes using it a painful chore. The pronuncia- 
tion system is about as_arcane as can be, 
Current editions contain a supplement bound 
into the front where new sats and senses are 
listed. Unfortunately, Merriam allowed the 
Second Edition to go out of print, so this is the 
only game in town, and everyone who wants 
460,000 entries in one volume is stuck with it. 


Bookshop Price: $69.95 / £75.00 | 
VERBATIM Price: $58.80 / £39.20* [120108] 


6,000 Words: A Supplement to Webster's 
Third, 220pp., G. & C. Merriam, 1976... 


I should think that everything in’ this book 


(and a great deal more) is likely to be'found in 
the sup pod ig aa bound into the front. of Web- 
ird; but for.those who. haye an. older 


edit of the latter, this will provide some of 
the new words and senses that entered the 


language between about 1960: and 1975 (al- 


lowing for press schedules). _ 


Bookshop Price: $8.50 /£? | 
Momma a H158/ £5.00"" 


Oxford English Dictionary, James A. H. 


Murray, Editor, 12 ‘volumes, xxiv “+ 

15,022pp.; Supplement, vi + ow oe Oxtord 
University Press, 1933. 
These ‘thirteen woke contain the entire 
scholarship of English lexicography up till 
1933. Contrary to popular’ belief, the OED 
does not contain ‘all of the words of ‘the 
language: vast areas of science and technolo- 
gy have been omitted. Nonetheless, it survives 
as the greatest repository of information about 
the basic words of the: language, providing 
millions of citations that give evidence of first 
use (rather than of the semantic/syntactic 
kinds of examples that appear in more modern 
dictionaries). As a research source of informa- 
tion about English words, though not infalli- 
ble, it is indispensable. 


Pease Price: $795.00 / £425.00 
VERBATIM Price: $645. 00 / ‘>. 00 em 


Oxford English Dictionary, James A. H. 
Murray, 2. volumes including Supplement, 
4,134pp., Oxford University Press, 1971. 
The same text as the preceding but photo- 
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Television Advertising and the Language of Myth 


Robert E. Ziegler 
Montana College of Mineral Science and Technology 


hen Bill Cosby appears for Coca-Cola on TV, he derides 
the competition for engaging in “taste tests” and “chal- 
lenges.” He implies that Pepsi and Royal Crown Cola still have 
to prove that people really prefer the way they taste. For the 
nation’s number-one soft drink, however, there is no such need 
for demonstration: “Coke is the real thing.” 
Why does no one think to ask what the thing is that Coke 
purports to be? Because, to borrow from Roland Barthes, the 


ad employs mythical language that uses Coke as an empty — 


signifier and then fills the significance with evidence of the 
product’s authenticity. It awards to Coke the status of a 
“predicative nature.” Thus the only suitable response to the ad 
that dresses its claim in the guise of truth is simple acknowledg- 
ment, silent acquiescence. Of course, Coke carries with it the 
memory of the other functions it has served. It has acted as a 
socializing agent for those who “shared a Coke and a smile.” It 
has even been presented as a force for world peace, as in the 
Christmas card commercial that shows young people from 
different cultures holding candles and coalescing into a single 
living tree, whose parts come together “in perfect harmony.” 
Barthes writes of the character of the mythical concept that it 
“appears in global fashion, it is ... the condensation ... of a 
certain knowledge.” So as a product that has absorbed its own 
advertising history into the mythical status it enjoys, Coke is 
freed from the need for self-description. Everybody knows 
what Coke is. “Coke is it.” 

Viewers of massive amounts of television advertising func- 
tion alternately as readers and decipherers of the myths they 
are exposed to. They feel they are inoculating themselves 
against the efficacy of the medium by presupposing a lack of 
artistic merit in the presentation of the message. As Jeffrey 
Schrank observes, “the personally immune ... consider most 
ads silly ... and generally a waste of time. ... The problem is 
that the belief in personal immunity from the influence of 
advertising is the ... group’s greatest weakness. A person who 
believes himself ... immune will not take defensive actions, 
will not protect against exposure. The result of this weakness is 
a hidden susceptibility.” [Jeffrey Schrank, Snap, Crackle, and 
Popular Taste, New York: Dell, 1979, pp. 84—85.] 

This presumed immunity exists most often with regard to 
advertising conventions that are so familiar to the viewer that 
he imagines any reading of them as entailing a demystification 
of the product claim. Thus the buyer feels that beneath the 
statements the advertisement makes he can see an advance- 
ment, an insinuation of the sponsor’s own self-interest. This 
recognition of the commercial’s motivation discredits the com- 
mercial’s message, he thinks. The meaning is that it is the 
advertiser's advantage that is furthered by the product's sale, 
not the consumer’s. Commercials that lend themselves most 
readily to this kind of cynical decoding emphasize the perform- 
ance of the products they propose. Their language, even when 
self-serving, is informational and transitive, explaining what the 
product does, unlike the metalanguage of myth, in which the 
product is defined, revealed for what it is. 

The most effective of these action-focused ads attend less 
to the transmission of the message than to its reception by the 
viewer, less to causes than effects. They depict an ameliorated 
state of things already brought about by the product’s purchase 
and consumption. Hemorrhoids shrunk, carpet clean, glasses 
spotless, headache gone: the mythologist of the language of the 
television ad often finds verbal actions in commercials instantly 


resolved into a set of statal adjectives. Thus the slimness of the 
models in the ads for diet soft drinks presumes a history of 
their product use. Fat adult men and women are never seen 
consuming on TV the colas that are light or free or the beers 
that are less filling. Only adolescents with fast metabolisms are 
shown partaking of the calorie-laden sodas of other, sugared 
brands. 

There are also products meant to work on problems that 
arouse such anger in consumers that it is not the absence of an 
evil but the forcefulness of its eradication that interests viewers 
in the ad. Rodents, germs, insects, dirt, and pain: the penetra- 
tion of the consumer’s body, clothes, or home is a prospect so 
distasteful that he takes at first for granted his exemption from 
all illnesses and infestations. But when he finds himself a 
victim, his shock and indignation are relayed by the shrillness 
and intensity of the advertising message. “Ralph, we've got 
rats!” a distraught housewife screams in horror to her husband, 
and at that point, no product is too violent, no ad too loud in 
offering a cure. Frequently personified by sneering animated 
figures, these nuisances require harsher treatment from the 
sufferer than their benevolent removal. They invite a retribu- 
tion as unpitying as the scouring corrosiveness of bathroom 
cleansers and Listerine’s medicinal astringency. In matters of 
soil, vermin, and discomfort, the product’s own combative 
energy is transferred to the buyer. As Patricia Neal for Anacin 
asserts, “The world belongs to the fighters.” 

In the interest of giving further proof of the competence 
and power of these products, the ads must also tell how far the 
problem they will remedy can otherwise ultimately spread. One 
rat or roach detected in a home betokens hosts of others out of 
sight, behind the floorboards and in cellars. Only d-CON can 
definitively purge the rodents; insects must be treated with the 
aggressive redundancy of Raid, which “kills bugs dead.” A 
simple tension headache may escalate into one that only 
analgesics of maximum arthritis strength can root out and 
destroy. 

Unlike ads that document a buyer’s satisfaction with 
merchandise he used some time before, the commercial for a 
pain reliever or detergent will stress its working now. Barthes 
allows that advertisements like those for the French soap 
powder Omo, which frees the garment of its occupation by oily 
ground-in dirt, to some extent still indicate the performance 
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and effects of the product. But chiefly, he observes, they 
“reveal its mode of action; ... they involve the consumer in a 
... direct experience of the substance, make him the accom- 
plice of a liberation rather than the mere beneficiary of a 
result.” These ads will therefore show the product “acting 
things” more than they will celebrate its understood 
achievements. 


Even in commercials that concentrate on praxis, one can 
see how language often functions as the medium by which the 
results that one desires are finally attained. Instead of having 
famous personalities or actors explain how well the product 
works, the advertisement confers a certain volubility upon the 
symptom the item claims to cure. Thus nagging backaches can 
be silenced by Doan’s pills and tell-tale odors squelched by 
Carpet Fresh or Glade. Sometimes the enemies of consumers’ 
peace of mind are invested with an ability to talk, only to be 
drowned out, overpowered by the higher volume of the speech 
with which the product is endowed. “‘Want a tough stain out?” 
one bleaching agent asks. “Shout it out!” 


Clearly, though, most commercials try conferring on their 
products the status of myth, so the merchandise they sell, like 
Band-Aids, Sanka brand, or Kleenex, acquires an absolute 
generic fullness and identity. When asking for a product, the 
consumer cannot even name the competition, thereby con- 
signing it to a state of nonexistence. If, as Barthes contends, 
myth is a kind of language robbery, then the theft that takes 
place in an ad is that of language as prospective buyers use it 
to identify and then describe the goods that they have chosen. 
This appropriation of evaluative language from consumers 
takes place most basically and first of all on the level of the 
product’s name. Thus when asking for Good and Plenty candy 
from a movie house concessionaire, the patron cannot help but 
state that in each box he discovers quality and that it is 
- abundant. Such instances of language usurpation by the prod- 
uct, in which to name an object is to praise it, are too 
numerous to mention. In past years, however, the function of 
television advertising language as a manner of doxology has 
extended to whole sentences as well. (Gregor Goethals explains 
that while advertising involves a trivialization of the sacred, it 
uses the same methods practiced by religion, only substituting 
commercial values for spiritual ones. “This transformation is 
accompanied by a metamorphosis of both images and faith: 
from gods to goods, from salvation to soaps.” [Gregor T. 
Goethals, The TV Ritual: Worship at the Video Altar, Boston: 
Beacon, 1981, p. 138.]) In this way, the I Can’t Believe It’s A 
Girdle girdle addressed the skepticism of the queen-sized 
woman who wanted to be comfortable and shapely all at once, 
as did the Support Can Be Beautiful bra. Gee, Your Hair Smells 
Terrific shampoo went so far as to elaborate on the declarative 
remark contained in other product names and made of it the 
end point of a dialogue, an exchange with an imaginary person 
whose compliments attested to the benefits the product 
claimed to bring about. Today cats run up the stairs to talk on 
telephones and win pet food contest prizes by giving answers 
their owners are too ill-informed to know. But, as with their 
human counterparts, the repertory of their sounds and recall of 
brand names is limited. They are echoes of the advertising 
messages they have previously witnessed and are therefore 
reduced to asking for Meow Mix since there is nothing else that 
they can say. 


In ads for products that pretend to the status of myth, 
there is meant to be an adequacy between the signifier and the 
signified, between a product and the satisfaction its use 
allegedly delivers. Because of this relationship, consumers are 
intended to infer that no other brand will do, that the fullness 
of the advertising message can be extended to the commodity 
itself. Yet sometimes the product’s value outdistances the 


expressiveness of the language that describes it. Thus shoppers 
are informed that “Safeway is everything you wanted in a store 
and a little bit more.” On the other hand, the item’s action 
may itself include a verbalizing of performance standards that 
still transcend the words used to convey them. “The Pine Sol 
signal says more than clean.” As with the lengthiness of brand 
names made into testimonials, there is an overflow of meaning 
here as well, so that advertising language must admit its 
inability to say how good the product really is. It is this that 
Barthes describes as “the silent garrulity of myth.” 

While much in advertising still relies on the numbing 
repetition of rhyming slogans and incantatory jingles, there are 
other spots where messages are hushed, their speech intention- 
ally muted, the better to elicit the interest of a mass of jaded 
listeners. “If you want to catch somebody’s attention,” a Coty 
commercial used to say, “Whisper.” And in fact it is most often 
in the advertisements for perfumes that the language is light- 
ened by a certain airiness. Its message ventilated by the 
agreeable elusiveness of meaning, the speech already can be 
seen becoming rarefied to suit the nature and the substance of 
the product. In the end the messages are vaporized, suffused 
with a faintly sweetened vagueness so that they waft into the 
subconscious and permeate it with their soft mnemonic power. 
“T can't seem to forget you,” a lover haunted by the memory of 
his woman’s scent recalls: “Your Windsong stays on my mind.” 

Long saturated by the prolixity of ads that told of the 
advantages of product use and promised satisfaction with 
results, the consumer allows himself to be more open to 
commercials that work simply on the level of an invocation. 
Henceforth he becomes the reader of a metalanguage that does 
not “act the things,” as Barthes declares, but rather “acts their 
names.” 

Already in commercials for Windsong and Chanel, for 
Essence Rare, the message was subtilized, expressing a need for 
less expression. Unlike the ads that rhapsodized over what their 
products did, these others began evincing a convenient manner 
of amnesia. They have consciously and willfully forgotten their 
own explanatory history, their obligation to define an item as 
better than the other leading brands, because the buyer cannot 
help remembering the product’s name and apparent value. The 
advertisement takes the vicious world in which a product has 
to fight the competition for its rightful market share and then 
subjects it to the magic language of myth. It in turn creates an 
image “that comes out of myth as a harmonious display of 
essences.” As merchandise comes closer to attaining to this 
privileged, exalted state, the commercials become ever more 
laconic, their language marked by growing signs of complacent 
reticence. 

In 1983 a television ad for Michelob consisted of several 
close-up shots of beer being poured slowly into glasses. Each 
was crowned by an ample head of foam, and the whole piece 
was accompanied by majestic strains of music. At the end, a 
man’s voice delivered the only line of text in the ad: “Some 
things speak for themselves.” From the plenary language of 
commercials that state a product’s name as proof of its 
naturalized superiority, there is but a short step to the commer- 
cial from which speech is altogether absent. Consumers’ partic- 
ipation in the ad becomes a manner of commemoration, in 
which the only thing remembered is the evidence of the 
timeless excellence of the products. Myth takes things, Barthes 
avers, and “purifies them, ... makes them innocent ... gives 
them a natural and eternal justification, ... a clarity which is 
not that of an explanation but ... of a statement of fact.” The 
economy of language in television ads, therefore, depends upon 
its having only to reinforce an earlier consensus, to take a 
product whose goodness it posits as already acknowledged, and 
then assert again that it is good. The purpose of the ad is to say 
the things that go without saying. 


This substitution of essential speech for more operational 
speech can be found in almost every ad that reveals its product 
at the same time it envelops it in the mantle of myth. It is 
language as disclosure, articulated in a variety of figures, from 
the false antithesis of Parkay margarine that says it isn’t butter 
to the tautology of the soft drink ad that says that Coke is 
Coke. 

When products start to talk in place of salesmen, one can 
be assured that they will soon be talking less, their need for 
explanation beggared by a meaning that is both ineffable and 
obvious. The product has assumed the value of an icon whose 
cause for veneration has long been lost in the eternity of its 
established value. Ideally the ad need only re-present a logo, 
reiterate a name in its performing of the liturgy of orthodox 
consumerism. Having raised the product to the level of myth, 
the ad can then depict a world that “wallow/(s] in the evident, 

. establishes a blissful clarity,” whereby things, like 
Michelob, “mean something by themselves” [Barthes]. In the 
end, the nation’s best-loved products are sold in commercials 
where the meaning of the item is enriched by the impoverish- 
ment of the language that describes it. Speech then verges on 
the brink of silence, as sponsors and audiences alike concede 
that, in the context of the ad, their words are superfluous and 
insufficient all at once. Thus TV ads use language whose sole 
function is to celebrate its own exhaustion. They say Budweiser 


and then declare, “When you say Budweiser, you've said it 
all.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHIA 


The Oxford Dictionary of English Eymology, ed. by C.T. 
Onions et al., xiv + 1024 pp., Oxford University Press, 1982. 
$39.95 


[A VERBATIM Book Club Selection] 


For those who cannot afford the OED and find the 
etymologies given in college and unabridged dictionaries inade- 
quate, the ODEE is an ideal companion. The etymologies 
provided are not, of course, as full or as thorough as those that 
can be found in larger works, but they are probably adequate 
for most use beyond the casual. Cognates and reflexes in other 
languages are provided, as well as the century in which the 
earliest evidence places them. About 24,000 basic etymologies 
are listed; with derivatives, more than 38,000 forms are treated. 
Entries are succinct and contain glosses for the various stages 
of semantic change undergone by the word. To pick a typical, 
well-known example of this genre, here is the entry for nice: 


nice nais tfoolish, stupid x11; ¢wanton xIv; 
tcoy, shy xv; fastidious, dainty; difficult to 
manage or decide; minute and subtle; pre- 
cise, critical ; minutely accurate xvI; dainty, 
appetizing; agreeable, delightful xvi. — 
OF. nice silly, simple = Pr. nesct, Sp. necto, 
It. nescio :— L. nesciu-s ignorant, f. ne- NE+ 
sci-, scire know (see SCIENCE). So miceTy 
nai‘siti. xiv. - OF. niceté. 


As can been seen, various obvious symbols are used to indicate 


obsoleteness (f), and dated matter (small capital Roman numer- 
als); other, less self-evident symbols (:— which signifies ‘normal 
development’; — ‘adoption of’, etc.) are clearly set forth in the 
front matter. 

The only shortcoming of the ODEE is its pronunciation 
system, which repeats, in part, the curious system used in the 


OED. Moreover, the key is of little help for it contains 
examples like the following: 


9 moral (mo’rol), priority (praio’riti). 


Do you say the first vowel in moral to rhyme with that in shot 
or in short? The clue comes in 


5 oft (aft), broth (brap), 


I suppose. But why give boreen and cocotte, which can scarcely 
be said to be everyday words, as the key words for the 
pronunciation of the symbol o? Other sample words listed in 
the “Key to the Pronunciation” (ix) are Marathi, loofah, borax, 
gatling, discrepant, bodega, opulent, endue, and frustrum—not 
exactly words you find around the house. It comes as some 
consolation that the ODEE is a dictionary of etymology, not of 
pronunciation. 


Notwithstanding this criticism, the ODEE is a serviceable, 


workaday reference that offers much useful and interesting 
information in usable form. 


Laurence Urdang 


D 


SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“Kathy Miller of Scottsdale, Ariz., and her mother will 
discuss how the young teenager recovered after being handi- 
capped in an accident during a luncheon sponsored by 
Bender’s Christian Supplies.” [From the Buffalo Pennysaver & 
Community News, n.d. Submitted by Joan Murray, Buffalo.] 


A Thought from Ben Jonson 


EVER manners & fashions 
are corrupted, Language is. It imitates 
the publicke riot. The excesse of feasts 

and apparell are the notes of a sick State, and 

the wantonnesse of Language, of a sick Mind. 
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CU onsutting a bilingual dictionary, all of us have doubtless 
had the experience of choosing the wrong translation of a 
given English word. Looking up the word ball for instance, the 
student is likely to find several French equivalents, but unless 
he also checks the French-English section (or better, a Petit 
Larousse), he may not know that un bal is ‘a dancing party,’ 
une balle ‘a tennis or golf ball’ (as well as baseball, cricket or 
hockey ball, and bullet), un ballon ‘a football,’ une bille ‘a 
billiard ball’ (or ball bearing or marble), and une boule ‘a 
croquet or bowling ball’—not to forget boulet ‘cannon ball,’ 
boulette ‘meatball,’ pelote or peloton ‘ball of string,’ and couille 
‘testicle.’ Translating into one’s own language is of course less 
difficult, but the context may not always indicate whether to 
render esprit as ‘spirit,’ ‘ghost,’ ‘inspiration,’ ‘mind,’ or ‘wit.’ 

A university colleague of mine, upon receiving a Christ- 
mas greeting from a Chilean student that ended with the pious 
phrase “May the Lord bless and can you,” easily surmised that 
the lad must simply have taken the first dictionary meaning of 
Spanish preservar ‘to can, preserve.’ A French teacher, cor- 
recting a student’s composition, was puzzled by the expression 
plateau de fréne, until it occurred to her that he had probably 
looked up ashtray as two words in the dictionary, then put 
them together. Some English schoolboy was responsible for 
interpreting Cibber’s Love's Last Shift as La derniére chemise 
de lamour, another for translating Shakespeare’s “Out, out, 
brief candle” as “Sortez, courte chandelle.”” When Chateau- 
briand began putting Milton’s Paradise Lost into French, he 
came to the lines “‘Siloa’s brook that flow’d / Fast by the oracle 
of God,” and translated fast as rapidement. In a French 
magazine article devoted to the early works of Daniel Chester 
French, a picture of his Minuteman statue was labeled Le Petit 
Homme. In the French adaptation of Terence Rattigan’s amus- 
ing French Without Tears, a character asks how one would 
translate “Red designs on China” and gets the reply, “Eh bien, 
des motifs en rouge sur la porcelaine.” A keen-eyed proofreader 
on an American newspaper wondered why a bomber should be 
christened Shadow Theory, and discovered that the reporter 
had misheard the real name, Chateau Thierry. Such blunders 
corroborate the observation of Maimonides that the translator 
must know three things: the genius of the language from which 
he translates, the genius of the language into which he 
translates, and the subject matter. 

American travelers have not generally excelled in their 
command of foreign languages. One, bound for Paris, was 
asked if he understood French, and replied, “I do, when I 
speak it myself.” On his return he was asked whether he had 
had any difficulty with the language while in France, and 
answered, “No, but the French did.” When the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, James Reynolds, was about to leave 
for a trade conference in Paris, he assured Senator Root that he 
spoke enough French to make waiters and cab drivers under- 
stand; whereupon the Senator wondered aloud, “Suppose there 
should be no waiters and cab drivers at the conference?” An 
American couple dining in a French restaurant, impressed by 
their French-speaking companion, failed to understand that he 
was instructing the waiter to give the check to the monolingual 
husband. And in the ladies’ room, when the wife tried the 
water tap marked C she got scalding-hot water—for of course 
the C stood for chaud rather than the expected “cold.” Any 
traveler who hasn’t learned to think in the host language is 
likely to find himself translating word by word, as did the 
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American who, seeing his bus rapidly disappearing down the 
street without him, made a wild effort to translate “I am left 
behind!” by shouting, “Je suis gauche derriére!”’ 

Two of my favorite stories concern Americans traveling 
with a paucity of linguistic luggage. 

Mr. Smith, visiting Paris, passed by a church where a 
wedding was taking place, and approaching a policeman, asked 
who was getting married. “Je ne sais pas,” replied the flic. The 
next morning the visitor, passing by the same church, noticed 
that a funeral was in progress and stopped a woman to ask who 
had died. “Je ne sais pas,” she responded. “Well!” exclaimed 
Mr. Smith, “he didn’t last long, did he?” 

Mr. Goldberg registered at a French pension and went in 
to his first dinner. Presently he was joined at his table by a 
Frenchman who, before sitting down, bowed politely and said, 
“Bon appétit.”’ With equal formality Mr. Goldberg rose, bowed, 
and said “Goldberg.” This ceremony was repeated at each 
meal for a couple of days, until Mr. Goldberg consulted an 
acquaintance in the lounge, explaining how “the Frenchman 
tells me his name—Bon Appétit—and I tell him mine— 
Goldberg; but why keep it up day after day?” “Oh, you don’t 
understand, Mr. Goldberg,” was the reply, “Bon appétit isn’t 
his name; it means ‘I hope you have a pleasant meal.’” Mr. 
Goldberg thanked his friend, and arriving late for dinner, 
found the Frenchman already at the table. Before sitting down, 
Mr. Goldberg bowed formally and said, “Bon appétit.” The 
Frenchman rose, smiled, and murmured, “Goldberg.” 

So, in the land where, as someone has said, one man’s fish 
is another man’s poisson, the French make similar errors when 
venturing into English. A French tycoon, addressing a group of 
American journalists, was asked what detail of American life 
had made the greatest impression on him. Wishing to be 
gallant, he replied, “The ladies’ toilets’; and it took the 
journalists a while to realize that he was merely pronouncing in 
English the word toilettes in the sense of ‘dresses.’ Another 
Frenchman sought to attract the attention of a shapely English 
girl by exclaiming, “Oh, what a beautiful corpse!” A Belgian 
manufacturer, wanting to advertise his wares in English news- 
papers as highly durable, translated the French word inusable 
as ‘unusable.’ And in a military bulletin in World War II, a 
similar—and potentially serious—error was made by confusing 
des villages inhabités and ‘inhabited villages.’ 

Still another story has the Macmillans lunching with the 
de Gaulles in Paris. Mrs. Macmillan asks Mme. de Gaulle, in 
English, “What are you looking forward to now?” Mme. de 
Gaulle replies simply, “A penis.” A chill falls upon the table, 
until the silence is broken by M. de Gaulle saying softly to his 
wife, “My dear, I don’t think the English pronounce the word 
quite like that. It’s not ‘a penis’ but “appiness.’ ” 

Imagination often leads the translator astray. One recalls 
the irrepressible Hyman Kaplan, who explained to his night- 
school class that the “R.S.V.P.” he’d tacked onto his composi- 
tion meant “Reply, vill you plizz?” Another youthful American 
defined mal de mer as a French expression meaning ‘mother-in- 
law,’ and his girl friend thought a téte-d-téte was a ‘double- 
header.’ 

During the Korean war, a comedian on a USO tour was 
addressing an audience of Korean soldiers who did not under- 
stand English, so a Korean officer volunteered to translate his 
jokes into Korean. After each joke, the Korean spoke into the 
microphone and the audience collapsed in laughter. The whole 


routine was a howling success, and afterwards the comedian 
thanked the Korean for translating his jokes so successfully. 
“Sorry,” said the officer, “but I wasn’t translating; you talked 
so fast I couldn’t follow you.” “But what were you saying into 
the mike?” With a sly grin, the Korean replied, “I was telling 
some jokes of my own.” 

An American technician employed in a Russian plant 
received a distressing wire from home about his only daughter: 
“Harriet hung for juvenile crimes.” He discovered that the 
telegram had been translated into Russian, then retranslated 
into English—the original message had been “Harriet sus- 
pended for minor offenses.”” Someone else had the idea of 
testing a computer by having it translate an English phrase into 
Russian and then back into English. He fed in the English 
maxim, “Out of sight, out of mind,” and a moment later got 
back “Invisible insanity.” 

Samuel Johnson insisted that a man should not “let 
himself down” by speaking a foreign language imperfectly, and 
so spoke only Latin when he was in Paris. The rest of us do our 
best with the native tongue. When my wife and I were living 
in Paris, we spent an enjoyable evening in a French home 
where only French was spoken. Reminiscing about the past, 
my wife meant to say, “Je suis née d Cleveland,” but it came 
out “Je suis nue a Cleveland’—which brought to my mind an 
earlier occasion when I had referred to a middle-aged man as 
“Un homme du moyen dge.” 

In conducting 30 tour groups through 60-odd countries 
around the world, I have enjoyed the services of many local 
guides, most of whom spoke commendably good English. 
However, even the best of them were likely to slip up 
occasionally, and as a language teacher I was interested in the 
kind of mistakes they made. In the Holy Land the guides 
frequently referred to the “seplucher”’; in Cairo they must 
have been influenced by Arabic verb tenses when they 
informed us that “in Egypt it is very seldom raining.” In 
Kashmir, riding ponies up a mountain trail to Gulmarg, we 
halted to let a train of porters pass down; after watching four 
men plod past carrying a woman on a litter, my guide said in a 
low voice, “That’s for invalid old ladies.” Our Russian guides 
handled English very well, but I decided that they must all use 
the same textbook, after noting, in the course of ten tours over 


the years, that they consistently referred to public figures as — 


having “perished” rather than “died”; and one guide in 
Leningrad must have wondered why the group laughed when 
he described the dome of St. Isaac’s Cathedral as “the third- 
largest erection in the world.” 


OBITER DICTA 


Either usually means ‘one or the other,’ so Insert a washer 
at either end of the axle can easily mean ‘... at one end of the 
axle or the other’ rather than ‘... at each end.’ In constructions 
like the train had a baggage car at either end, the ambiguity 
becomes plain silliness. Avoid this ambiguity by avoiding the 
use of either: use either(!) each, or both, or one or the other, 
depending on the meaning. 


SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“Our quality temporaries can do your employees’ work 
while they enjoy a deserved rest.” [Advertisement for Burnett 
Temporary Personnel in The Houston Post, 15 June 1983. 
Submitted by Frederick W. Harbaugh, Houston. ] 


Paring Pairs No. 12 


Rules: The clues are given in items lettered (a-z); the 
answers are given in the numbered items, which must be 
matched with each other to solve the clues. In some cases, a 
numbered item may be used more than once, and some clues 
may require more than two answer items; but after all of the 
matchings have been completed, one numbered item will 
remain unmatched, and that is the correct answer. Our answer 
is the only correct one. The solution will be published in the 
next issue of VERBATIM. 


(a) Does he slide on a rug? 

(b) Act of affectionate podiatrist. 

(c) Penultimate test of topless show. 

(d) Cockney beauties at the prow? 

(e) Needed for crystal-gazing. 

(f) | Film clips about Atlantic resort. 

(g) Is this where to keep escape stash? 

(h) Complete reversal by Briton of treatise on seabird. 

(i) | Caravanserai for aggressive youngsters. 

(j) | Amazing but not shocking that older actresses demand 
it. 

(k) Three kings and famous pair find no room at the inn. 

(Il) | Are these kids clockwatchers? 

(m) Bury the delegation between the acts. 

(n) Footwear for fisherman in the Serpentine. 

(0) Jazzy means for cleaning cathouse. 

(p) When the windows are bare. 

(q) No more than is expected from Avis, rara or not. 

(r) Diet food. 

(s) | Wheelwright. 

(t) Depart after the third. 

(u) You chaps practise pretense. 

(v) Counterfeiter in flimsy airport building. 

(w) Besotted beneficiary. : 

(x) Dammit! The sluice. 

(y) Farmer's play with a camel. 

(z) | Needed to elevate U.S. composer's tunes? 


(1) Eye. (19) Surprise. (37) Man 
(2) Tern (20) Flee. (38) Dairy. 
(3) House (21) Curtain. (39) Heir. 
(4) Bottle (22) Bird. (40) Felloe 
(5) Time. (23) Carpet. (41) Forth 
(6) Rehearsal. (24) Bermuda. (42) Fare 
(7) Mission. (25) Inter. (43) Go. 

(8) Pink. (26) Youth (44) Guys 
(9) Slipper (27) Sole. (45) Polluted. 
(10) Shorts (28) Hour (46) Chute. 
(11) Brain (29) Glass (47) Air. 
(12) Gang (30) Undress. (48) Paper. 
(13) Moccasin. (31) Full (49) Berlin. 
(14) Belles (32) Water (50) Drama. 
(15) Rag. (33) About (51) Lift. 
(16) Hostile. (34) Tiger (52) Youse. 
(17) Kiss. (35) Bag. (53) Eau. 
(18) Bow (36) Vanity (54) Hanger. 


Paring Pairs No. I1 


The correct answer is (53) Wine. The solutions are given 
below. The winner of No. 11 was Ms. Helen L. King, Dallas, 
Texas. 

(a) Febrile cerebral. (22,20) Hot Head. 

(b) B.P.O.E. fanatic wears deerstalker. (12,23) Elk Hound. 
(c) Most deeply in the red. (31,28) Loss Leader. 


(d) Bragging gets flimflam artist the chair. (8,42) Con 
Seat. 

(e) Caution! Fruity exhibitionist. (36,15) Orange Flasher. 

(f) | Sojourn in Kennebunkport for person of substance. 
(32,49) Main Stay. 

(g) | Iegal whispering gallery. (47,11) Speak Easy 

(h) Greek soldier has flea? (21,29) Hop Light. 

(i) | Flower yields proper wine. (38,39) Prim Rose. 

(j) | Navigate through this network till your ship comes in. 
(35,5) Old Buoy. 

(k) Head of Eames Company. (7,34) Chair Man. 

(1) Tyre or Sidon, e.g. (51,37) Vintage Port. 

(m) Mideast delicacy draws adoring glances. (44,13) 

Sheep’s Eyes. 

Disarmament on the up-and-up. (27,40) Kosher Salt. 
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(o) Cause of the Fall: just dessert. (1,14) Angel Feud. 

(p) Restaurant investment. (18,50) Grub Steak. 

(q)  Slothful spirit in Islam? (45,26) Slow Jinn. 

(r)  Lassie—are you serious? (10,48) Dog Star. 

(s) Basically revealed by tight jeans. (4,30) Bottom Line. 

(t) Smell of the pitstop is rude. (24,41) Indy Scent. 

(u) Tumbler of phenolphthalein. (52,17) Water Glass. 

(v) Cross the line by burying the faction. (25,43) Inter 
Sect. 

(w) Man-talk is a curse. (33,9) Male Diction. 

(x) | Catafalque for a midget. (46,2) Small Beer 

( 


Gambling spouse. (3,19) Better Half. 
Big (shot) daddy. (6,16) Cannon Fodder. 
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The Well-Tempered Sentence, a Punctuation Handbook for 
the Innocent, the Eager, and the Doomed, by Karen Elizabeth 
Gordon, 93pp., Ticknor & Fields, 1983. $7.95 


The subtitle may be a bit arch, and one may be given to. 


wonder how only 13 marks of punctuation can possibly merit 
coverage in about 84 pages, but the secret is that there are a lot 
of attractive, amusing illustrations and the type is large. The 
book is, moreover, fun to read and is populated (in some of the 
example sentences) by people who might be close relations of 
those who populate Wordsmanship, by Clauréne duGran: 
Charmiane, Nobiscus Kahn (professor of Angst), Charlotte 
Tingle (a sophomore), Saint Fracas, Lady Zipworth, et alii. 
Books (Om, Om on the Range), place names (the Nismer-East 
Blagundia Express), and friendly nonsense abound. 


All this helps to relieve the boredom of examples usually 
encountered in such material. For instance, in the brief treatise 
on the comma, subsection dealing with introductory participial 
or infinitive phrases, we find, 


Menacingly bopping down the road, the thug consulted 
his horoscope and decided to take the day off. 


Under “A question mark can turn a declarative or imperative 
sentence into an interrogative one,” we find, 


You don’t mind playing croquet in the mud? 


Mind you, this is not the Chicago Style Manual, but for many 
the usually odd and often off-putting examples will serve as 
useful mnemonic devices for recalling an arcane instruction. 
The book has verve, panache, cachet: an ideal gift for a 
perspiring writer, though the donor is likely to wish he'd kept it 
for himself. 


Laurence Urdang 
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Oxford Latin Dictionary, edited by P. W. Glare, 2126pp., 
Oxford University Press, 1982. $145 


[A VERBATIM Book Club Selection] 


For more than a century Latinists have relied on A Latin 
Dictionary by Charlton T. Lewis and Charles Short, published 
by Oxford, as their first and best choice for a comprehensive, 
one-volume Latin-English lexicon. Based ultimately on Freund’s 
Latin-German dictionary of 1834, subsequently revised and 
enlarged in English editions (the last in 1879), the “Lewis and 
Short” is a venerable tome but has long since begun to show 
signs of its advanced age. Nevertheless, it has remained the 
standard for reading and rudimentary research while the 
community of Latin scholars awaited a fit replacement. Now 
the Oxford Latin Dictionary, which has been appearing bit by 
bit in fascicles since 1968, is complete and available in a single, 
weighty volume. 


This is a truly fine and handsome dictionary. Far more 
than merely a modernized replacement for the Lewis and 
Short, the OLD is founded on a thorough-going re-evaluation of 
the ancient sources, all in the light of the past century's 
significant scholarly advances and refinements in textual criti- 
cism, grammar, paleography, epigraphy, and, of course, lexico- 
graphy. The principles of the Oxford English Dictionary have 
been employed in doing the OLD: articles are laid out in clear 
sections and subsections (a vast improvement over the crabbed 
appearance of the type in Lewis and Short), with different 
senses treated individually, each supplemented by chronologi- 
cally arranged citations. Coverage includes Latin texts dating 
from the earliest known through the second century a.D. The 
treatment of individual words is extensive, with major and 
minor senses sharply defined and illustrated in context, the 
selections drawn from as great a variety of periods as possible. 
Some users may be disappointed at the exclusion of Late Latin 
words and sources, many of which (especially from Christian 
authors) are in Lewis and Short; but the superb treatment of 
the period covered, embracing the majority of the great Latin 
stylists, more than justifies the editors’ decision to set A.D. 200 
as the terminus. 


_ A close comparison with Lewis and Short quickly reveals 
the significant differences between the books and the superior- 
ity of the OLD. The OLD contains about 30% more text than 
its predecessor (based on character, line, and page counts), not 
only a sizable advantage per se, but indicative of the much 
deeper coverage everywhere in evidence, all concentrated on a 
somewhat narrower span of the history of the language. As a 
result, the OLD is a fair bit bulkier, but still quite manageable 
in one volume. Another major advantage is the very readable 
and attractive typography and layout, making the OLD very 
pleasant to use, even over a long sitting. Etymologies are brief 
(the editors suggest reference to a standard etymological source 
for full treatment) but far more accurate than the woefully 
outdated ones to be found in Lewis and Short. In a justifiable 
move for consistency and accuracy, consonantal and vocalic 
forms of i and wu are not distinguished (Lewis and Short 
distinguished i from j, u from v), except for use of V for capital 
u, with capitalized entries interfiled (Vaticanus between vatia 
and vaticinatio). The OLD treats only those proper nouns and 
adjectives that the editors deemed literarily or historically 
significant, a departure from the more encyclopedic approach 
of the Lewis and Short but in keeping with much modern 
lexicographical practice, which urges the use of other, more 
appropriate sources for historical and biographical information. 


We might expect this thoroughly modern dictionary to be 
less squeamish than its Victorian era counterpart in defining 
matters venereal, but such is not always the case. Mentula, a 
vulgar word for ‘penis,’ is straight forwardly defined, (Lewis 
and Short, typically, has ‘membrum virile’), but irrumo, another 
infamous Catullan word, is defined ‘to practice irrumatio on.’ 
Under irrumatio one reads ‘the action of an irrumator.’ Irru- 
mator is given as ‘one who submits to fellatio.’ But there is no 
entry for fellatio, despite the the editors’ use of italics in the 
entry for irrumator; indeed this is correct, as the word was not 
used in Latin during the period in question. Strangely, under 
. fellator is the definition ‘one who practices fellatio’ (with no 
italics). This is just a small inconsistency, apparently for the 
sake of decorum. 

In other regards, the OLD, in further contrast to its 
ancestor, defines derivative formations as separate headwords, 
gives full principal parts for verbs, shows the irregular compara- 
tive and superlative forms for adjectives, and generally has 
more—and more useful—contextual examples for the different 
senses of a word. For the first time in Latin lexicography, 
suffixes are treated as headwords, a welcome innovation and 
one that balances with the traditional treatment of prefixes as 
such. From many points of view, the OLD reveals itself as a 
tool for reading and scholarship that is far more convenient and 
reliable than any other Latin-English dictionary. 

Some minor criticism: definitions are set in the same 
typeface as descriptive information, which can be disconcert- 
ing; synonyms and usage notes have been eliminated; early 
bound copies are made up from unsold fascicles, which were 
printed at different times and on different stock: when 
trimmed, the outside edges have an uneven appearance; page 
1918 has an incorrect running head. Clearly these are minor 
points, even taken together, not enough to detract seriously 
from the outstanding merit of this dictionary. 

Another formidable example of historical lexicography 
from Oxford, OLD deserves acceptance as the standard in the 
field, which it will probably become in years hence. It proudly 
carries on the legacy of the OED, and at the same time is an 
example of that uncanny (British?) knack of creating a refer- 
ence book which incorporates the best parts of serious scholar- 
ship while still acknowledging the important considerations of 
convenient size and scope, ready accessibility, and sound 
synthesis. While not recommended for the casual or novice 
student, the new OLD is indispensable for the serious student 
or anyone reading or doing research in the Latin language 
beyond the most basic level. 


Frank R. Abate 


SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“At least one bullet broke the pen in half, ricocheted 
through Sarmiento’s heart and lodged in his lung. ‘If it wasn’t 
for the fountain pen in his pocket,’ Chambers said, ‘he’d be 
dead now.’” [From the Daily Hampshire Gazette, June 10, 
1983, p. 6. Submitted by Anon.] 


“For every Marilyn Monroe admirer, a remarkable life-size 
reproduction of the beautiful actress. Handpainted vinyl doll 
wears a red gown, feather boa, necklace and spiked heels. 18” 
tall. #E927. 85.00 (4.85).” [From a mail-order catalogue 
published by Esplanade, Colonia, New Jersey. Submitted by 
Nancy B. Watson, Colebrook, New Hampshire.] | 


Philip Howard 


We have a new Chambers over here. No, not chamber pot, 


dope; the dictionary. It is one of our oldest, and most 


idiosyncratic, and most endearing word-books. The Chambers 
family of Edinburgh has been a scholarly cottage industry 
producing dictionaries for more than a century. In 1868 the 
Chambers family published a small etymological dictionary. In 
1898 they published an English Dictionary. George Bernard 
Shaw was a fan of it. He wrote in a PS to the firm: “My 
Chambers Dictionary (my favourite of half a dozen) is dated 
1898. Is there a later edition—unspoiled?” We cannot take this 
commendation entirely on its face value: he was possibly 
hoping for a free copy. 

The first edition of Chambers was published in 1901 and 
the next two in 1952 and 1972, with a supplement in 1977. 
This year we have the new edition, which makes it a red-letter 
year for us wordsmiths and logophiles. The firm is still run from 
Thistle Street, Edinburgh, by Tony Chambers, great-great- 
grandson of one of the founding fathers. The dictionary is 
edited by Betty Kirkpatrick, a sharp, witty Edinburgh woman, 
with an editorial staff of six, concentrated on the company’s 
reference books. 

~The new edition has two and a quarter million words, of 
which ten per cent are new material. The opposition to 
Chambers over here in the medium, single-volume dictionaries 
are principally the Concise Oxford, Collins, and the Longman 
New Universal Dictionary. So let us ask ourselves what is 
special about Chambers. For one thing, its Scottish bias. You 
are more likely to find an obscure Scottish dialect word in 
Chambers than in the others. For another, its habit of grouping 
words in clumps derived from the same source, so that, par 
exemple, Theosophical Society comes before Theocritean, 
because it is grouped with words derived from theo-. When 
looking for a word in a hurry, I have been known to curse this 
habit. 

That is a minor carp or quibble. Chambers is much 
favoured by our native crossword compilers and is the official 
reference dictionary for the National Scrabble Championships: 
do you still play Scrabble over there? Chambers is good on 
obscure words. Only the other day I found in it theriac, 
meaning an old-fashioned antidote to venomous bites, which I 
deduced must exist for The Times jumbo crossword. Oxford 
Concise has it; but not Collins or Longman’s. Characteristi- 
cally, Araceous, which I also needed for the crossword (some 
rubbish about “lords and ladies in a race round America”), was 
in Chambers, but listed under Arum. 

By definition, because it is the latest dictionary, the new 
Chambers gets first crack at a number of new words in 
BritEnglish; for example, ra-ra_ skirt, multilateralist, total 
allergy syndrome, kidology, and yomp, the verb meaning to 
march across country with bag and baggage, as the British 
paras and other infantry did so devastatingly in the Falklands. 
Chambers suggests that to yomp is in its derivation imitative, 
alias onomatopoeic. I thought that there was a possibility that it 
was derived from a skiing term for slogging across flat snow in 
one of the Scandinavian languages. (British troops, particularly 
paras, frequently train in Norway.) I must look into the matter. 


Another endearing characteristic of Chambers is its taste 
for whimsical, not to say humorous, definitions, which suits its 
connection with crosswords. For example, we have picture- 
restorer: “one who cleans and restores and sometimes ruins old 
pictures”; Pict: “one of an ancient people of obscure affinities, 
in Britain, esp. north-eastern Scotland; in Scottish folklore, one 
of a dwarfish race of underground dwellers, to whom (with the 
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Romans, the Druids and Cromwell) ancient monuments are 
generally attributed”; perpetrate: “to execute or commit (esp. 
an offence, a poem, or a pun)’; and eclair: “‘... long in shape 
but short in duration.” New in this edition is the definition of 
mar-eater: “‘a woman given to chasing, catching and devouring 
men. 

Alas and dammit, Chambers has dropped the last three 
words of its definition of ghost-word: “a word that has 
originated in the blunder of a scribe or printer—common in 
dictionaries.” Boo to that. 

As you see, it is a good book of words. 
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What’s Your Phobia? 


Richard Lederer 


Ll you have a pet phobia? No? Think again. Does your 
stomach want to scream when it and you arrive at the 
zenith of a ferris wheel? Does your head sink turtlelike into 
your body when the lightning flashes and the thunder cracks? 
Or do you tremble at the sight of a snake or cat or dog? 

Such fears are called phobias. If you are afflicted with a 
few of these syndromes, don’t worry. Studies show that the 
average man has 2.21 phobias and the average woman 3.55. 
Things could be worse: count your blessings that you are not a 
victim of pantophobia—the morbid dread of everything, Then 
you would be stuck with verbaphobia, and you wouldn’t be 
able to enjoy VERBATIM. 

Humankind is beset with a host of fears, and there is a 
name for practically every one of them. Phobos, ‘fear’ was the 
son of Ares, the god of war, and was the nephew of Eris, 
goddess of discord, and brother to Deimos, ‘terror.’ The names 
for our deepest dreads generally include the Greek root phobia, 
meaning ‘fear or hatred, affixed to another root, which is 
usually also Greek. | 

The two most common human phobias are acrophobia, (‘a 
morbid dread of heights,’ and claustrophobia, ‘a morbid dread 
of enclosed spaces.’ Look for your deepest dreads among the 
following lists. By assigning names to these terrors you may be 
taking the first step in overcoming them. 

Let us start with our fellow creatures who run, walk, 
creep, fly, and swim upon this planet. From time immemorial, 
some of these organisms have inspired fear and even terror in 
the human breast. Each of these dreads has a label. Fear of 
animals is called zoophobia, of birds omithophobia, of fish, 
ichthyophobia, of reptiles herpetophobia (not “fear of herpes’’), 
and of insects entophobia. 

Here are names for the fears of more specific organisms. 


In each case, I leave it to the reader to supply the words “fear 
of.” 


acarophobia mites, parasites 
aelurophobia cats 
apiophobia bees 
arachnephobia spiders 
bacilliphobia bacilli 
bacteriaphobia bacteria 
batrachophobia frogs, toads 
cynophobia dogs 
eisoptrophobia termites 


entonophobia ticks 
galeophobia sharks 
hippophobia horses 
musophobia mice 
myrmecophobia lice 
soleciphobia worms 
swinophobia swine 
taeniophobia tapeworms 
taurophobia bulls | 

A much smaller cluster of fears is centered on the plant 
world. Evidently, plants are regarded as much more docile and 
less threatening than other organisms: 


anthophobia flowers, plants hylophobia forests, woods 
dendrophobia trees lachanophobia vegetables 
(Hence, if you despise eating spinach or broccoli, you are a 
lachanophobe.) 

For some of us, it is other people who inspire in our hearts 
the greatest palpitations—anthropophobia. If you fear men, you 
are afflicted with androphobia, if you fear women, gynephobia. 
If it is your relatives who most irritate you, you have syngenes- 
cophobia. More specifically, if you hate or fear your mother-in- 
law, you are burdened with pentheraphobia, and if you hate or 
fear your stepmother, novercaphobia. 

If you are possessed by an irrational aversion to politi- 
cians, you have politicophobia, if to thieves, kleptophobia, if to 
foreigners, xenophobia. If those foreigners are English, you've 
got Anglophobia, if French, Gallophobia, if German, 
Teutophobia, and if Russian, Russophobia. And,,if you break 
out in a cold sweat at even the thought of going to the dentist, 
you share with me a condition called dentophobia. 

In addition to the various fears of people, humankind is 
fraught with terrors of natural phenomena: 


acousticophobia noise heliophobia sun 
aerophobia air homichlophobia fog, 
anemophobia cyclones, hurri- humidity 

canes, winds hylephobia wood 


antlophobia floods 
aquaphobia water 
astraphobia lightning, 


lilapsophobia tornadoes 
metereophobia weather 
nephophobia clouds 


thunder nyctophobia darkness 
astrophobia stars hobia rain 
auroraphobia northem lights phengophobia daylight 
blennophobia slime photophobia light 
brontophobia thunderstorms —_ potamophobia rivers 
cheimaphobia cold pyrophobia fire 


chionophobia snow skiaphobia shadows 


cometophobia comets 
cyrophobia frost, ice 
dinophobia whirlpools 
elektrophobia electricity 
eosophobia dawn 


selaphobia flashing light 

thalassophobia the sea 

thermophobia heat 

xerophobia dry places, like 
deserts 


When Adam and Eve were expelled from the Garden of 
Eden, God said to the serpent, “I will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed.” During 
our post-Edenic existence, humankind has acquired not only 
herpetophobia, but so many other fears that up to this point I 
have listed fewer than half of our named dreads. Naming these 
terrors may be a kind of magic for holding them at bay. For 
example, enough people fear the number 13 that many build- 
ings pretend not to have a thirteenth floor. Still, we assign this 
affliction a name—triskaidekaphobia: treis (three), kai (and), 
deka (ten), phobia (fear). 


In the pages of my local newspaper appeared a story 
about a woman who for thirty years was held prisoner in her 
apartment by agoraphobia, an intense fear of the outdoors and 
open spaces that affects nearly 2,000,000 Americans. Here are 
120 more words that describe the terrors that go bump in our 
minds: 


acrophobia heights 


ambulophobia walking 
aichurophobia being touched 


asthenophobia weakness 


by pointed objects 
algophobia pain 
alychiphobia failure 
amathophobia dust 
amaxophobia riding in 
vehicles 


ataxiophobia disorder 
automysophobia being dirty 
ballistrophobia being shot 
basophobia standing (for 
fear of falling) 
bathophobia depth 


bibliophobia books 
blenophobia pins and 


mehalophobia large things 
merinthophobia being bound 


needles metrophobia poetry 
bogyphobia demons and molysomophobia infection 
goblins monophobia being alone 
bromidrosophobia body motorphobia motor vehicles 
smells musicophobia music 


cainophobia novelty 
cardiophobia heart disease 
cathisophobia sitting 
catopthrophobia mirrors 
cherophobia gaiety 
chrematophobia wealth 
chromophobia colors 
chronophobia time 


nosophobia becoming ill 

odontophobia teeth, espe- 
cially those of animals 

odynophobia pain 

oenophobia wine 

olfactophobia smells 

onomatophobia a certain 
word or name 


cibophobia food ophthalmophobia being 
claustrophobia enclosed stared at 

spaces papaphobia the pope or the 
coitophobia sexual papacy 

intercourse paralipophobia responsibility 


coprophobia excrement 
cremnophobia precipices 
crystallophobia glass 
deipnophobia dining and 
dining conversation 
demophobia crowds 
diplopiaphobia double vision 
diplychiphobia accidents 
dromophobia crossing streets 
dysmorphophobia deformity 
ecophobia home 
emetophobia vomiting 
ergasophobia work 
erotophobia sexual feelings 
erythrophobia blushing; the 
color red 
eurotophobia female genitals 


paraphobia sexual perversion 
parthenophobia young girls 
peccatiphobia sinning 
pedophobia dolls 
peniaphobia poverty 
phagophobia eating or 
swallowing 
pharmacophobia drugs 
philophobia falling in love 
or being loved 
pnigophobia choking 
ponophobia fatigue 
thabdophobia criticism, pun- 
ishment, being beaten 
rhytiphobia getting wrinkles 
scriptophobia writing 
siderodromophobia train 


febriphobia fever travel 
gamophobia marriage sociophobia friendship, 
gephyrophobia crossiing society 


bridges 
gerascophobia growing old 
glossophobia speaking in 
public 
graphophobia writing 
gymnophobia nudity tacophobia speed 
hagiophobia saints and the _—_ taphephobia cemeteries, 
holy being buried alive | 
halophobia speaking tapinophobia small things 
hamartophobia error or sin _teleophobia religious 


sophophobia knowledge 

spectrophobia looking in the 
mirror 

staurophobia cross or crucifix 

stenophobia narrow places 


haphephobia touching, being —_ ceremonies 
touched telephonophobia using the 
hedenophobia pleasure telephone 


hodophobia travel 
homilophobia sermons 
kopophobia mental or physi- 


thanatophobia death, dying 
thassophobia sitting idle 
theatrophobia theaters 


cal examination theophobia God 
laliophobia talking tomophobia surgical 
lepraphobia leprosy operations 
linonophobia string topophobia certain places 
lygophobia dark trichophobia hair 


lyssiophobia becoming mad 
macrophobia long waits vaccinophobia vaccines 
maieusiophobia childbirth verbaphobia words 


When Franklin Delano Roosevelt said, in his 1933 inaugu- 
ration, “The only thing we have to fear is fear itself,’ he was 
warning us against phobophobia, the fear of being afraid. Now 


uranophobia homosexuality 


that you know your phobias have names, you may experience 
less fear about your fears and about fear itself. 


Return to Grose 


John Ferguson 
Selly Oak Colleges 


rancis Grose, antiquary and artist, was born in Greenford, 

Middlesex, in the early 1730s. His father, an immigrant 
from Switzerland, was a successful jeweler, and was responsible 
for the crown of George III. Young Francis received a sound 
classical education, but instead of university went to Shipley’s 
drawing school, and became a moderately successful artist. He 
was adjutant and paymaster, and later captain, in the Hamp- 
shire militia, but, to judge from the prodigal way he ran 
through his father’s fortune, one wonders about the state of the 
regimental finances. He himself declared that his only account 
books were his pockets. He paid into the right and out from the 
left. 

In his day he was probably best known for his Antiquities 
of England and Wales, which he illustrated. It was while 
collecting for”his Antiquities of Scotland that he ran into 
Robert Burns, who wrote “On Captain Francis Grose”: 

The Devil got notice that Grose was Saat 

So, whip! at the summons old Satan came flying; 

But when he approached where poor Francis lay 

moaning, 

And saw each bed-post with its burden a-groaning, 

Astonished, confounded, cried Satan, “By God! 

Ill want him, ere I take such a damnable load!” 


Burns immortalized Grose in two other poems. One is kindlier, 
though it gives us the same impression of Grose’s size—an 
antiquarian Falstaff. It begins: 
Hear, Land o’ Cakes, and brither Scots, 
Frae Maidenkirk to Johnny Groat’s; 
If there’s a hole in a’ your coats, 
I rede you tent it: 
A chiel’s among you, taking notes 
And, faith, he'll prent it. 
If in your bounds, ye chance to light 
Upon a fine, fat, fodgel wight, 
O' stature short, but genius bright, 
That’s he, mark weel 
And wow! he has an unco slight 


O’ cauk and keel. 


Fodgel is ‘plump’; cauk and keel are ‘chalk and pencil.’ The 
other is a little squib, written on the envelope of a letter, and 
beginning: 
Ken ye ought o' Captain Grose? 
go and ago, 
If he’s amoung his friends or foes? 
Iram, coram, dago. 
Is he south, or is he north? 
Igo and ago, 
Or drowned in the river Forth 
Iram, coram, dago. 


It continues in the same vein. These are jokes between friends. 
Noble called Grose ‘“‘an inimitable boon companion.” 

Grose wrote much, including, somewhat surprisingly, A 
Guide to Health, Beauty, Riches and Honour. He may have 
known about honor, but not too much about the rest. His most 
lasting book was delightfully entitled A Classical Dictionary of 
the Vulgar Tongue, and first appeared in 1785. 

Grose has a charming passage in his introduction: 


To prevent any charge of immorality being brought 

a a this work: the Editor begs leave te observe, that 
when an indelicate or immodest word has obtruded 
‘itself for explanation, he has endeavoured to get rid of 


it in the most decent manner possible; and none have 

been admitted but such, as either could not be left out, 

without rendering the work incomplete, or, in some 

measure, compensate by their wit, for the trespass com- 

mitted on decorum. Indeed respecting this matter, he 
can with great truth make the same defence that Fal- 
staff ludicrously urged in behalf of one engaged in 
rebellion, viz. that he did not seek them, but that, like 
rebellion in the case instanced, they lay in his way, and 
he found them. 

A pleasing example of reticence is 


NICKUMPOOP, or NINCUMPOOP, a foolish fellow; also 
one who never saw his wife’s ****. 


Another is 


HODDY DODDY, all a-se and no body, a short clumsey 
person, either male or female. 


More complex is: 


A BITER, a wench whose **** is ready to bite her a-se. 
A lascivious rampant wench. 


Slightly more surprising are: 
PAY ... (sea term) also to beat; I will pay you as Paul 
paid the Ephesians, over face and eyes, and all your 
d-d jaws. 
SIR REVERENCE, human excrement, a t-d. 


Pleasant is 


DAB, an adept; a dab at any feat or exercise; dab, 
quoth Dawkins, when he hit his wife on the a-se 
with a pound of butter. 


LaRKING is tantalizingly defined as “a lascivious practice that 
will not bear explanation.” 


The dictionary is at its liveliest in its improprieties, and 
terms relating to sex or excretion. There are plenty of words for 
bawd (ABBESS, or LADY ABBESS, AUNT, BUTTOCK BROKER, 
MOTHER, SHE NAPPER, MACKAREL), and brothel (ACADEMY, or 
PUSHING SCHOOL; BORDELLO; NANNY HOUSE; NUNNERY; SERA- 
GLIO; VAULTING SCHOOL; CAVAULTING SCHOOL). One of the 
most delightful of all entries is 


ATHANASIAN WENCH, Or QUICUNQUE VULT, a forward 
girl, ready to oblige every man that shall ask her. 


Another is: 


CARVEL’S RING, the private parts of a woman. Hans 
Carvel, a jealous old doctor, being in bed with his 
wife, dreamed that the devil gave him a ring, which, 
so long as he had it on his finger, would prevent his 
being made a cuckold, waking he found he had got 
his Soe the Lord knows where. 


Another is: 


THINGSTABLE, Mr. Thingstable, Mr. Constable, a ludi- 
-crous affectation of delicacy in avoiding the pronunci- 
ation of the first syllable in the title of that officer, © 
which is found has some similarity to an indecent 
monosyllable. 


BITCH is said to be the “most offensive appellation that can be 
given to an English woman,” and a regular answer was “I may 
be a whore, but can’t be a bitch.” To stand bitch, however, is 
‘to make tea.’ A seaman catching venereal disease abroad is 
said to have been “sent out a sacrifice, and came home a 
BURNT Offering.” COCK LANE is the private parts of a woman. 
FART CATCHER is a valet or footman, from his walking behind 
his master or mistress. FLAYBOTTOMIST is defined as “a bum 
brusher, or school master.” PLUG TAIL is one of various phrases 
for the penis. PRoup is “desirous of copulation”; SALT is 


similarly used. PUREST PURE is “a courtezan of high fashion.” 
Two STONE under weight is a eunuch. TEA VOIDER is a 
chamber pot, as is MEMBER MUG. URINAL OF THE PLANETS is 
Ireland, because of the rain. WAGTAIL is a lewd woman. 
WOMBLETY CROPT is the indisposition of a drunkard. A girl 
who is got with child is said to have sprained her ANKLE, or to 
be POISONED. A STAR GAZER is a hedge whore. A THOROUGH 
GOOD-NATURED WENCH is “one who being asked to sit down, 
will lie down.” 

There is a variety of words for a simpleton (itself derived 
from Simple tony or Simple anthony) or silly fellow. Such are 
NICK NINNY; NIGMENOG; NINNYHAMMER; NICKIN, NIKEY or 
NIZEY; NIGIT (apparently “an idiot”); DOODLE; BUZZARD; CAKE 
or CAKEY; CLUNCH; CULLY; Mr. CUNNINGHAM; DRUMBELO; 
GOOSECAP; GULL; HONEY MOON; NOCKY; NODDY; NOKES, NUP- 
SON; NUMBSCULL; OAF; PAPER SCULL; PUT; JOLTER HEAD; 
RALPH SPOONER; SAPSCULL; SHALLOW PATE; SIMPLE SIMON; 
SINGLETEN; TONY; WINDY; ADDLE PATE; BOTTLE HEAD; CLOD- 
POLE; COD’S HEAD. There are various adjectives also, such as 
BEETLE HEADED; BUFFLE HEADED; CHUCKLE HEADED; PUD. 
DING HEADED; and the like. 

Drunk is another word with plenty of synonyms, such as — 
DISGUISED, BOOSEY, FLUSTERED, FUDDLED, WRAPPED UP IN 
WARM FLANNEL, IN HIS ALTITUDES, CHIRPING MERRY, CORNED, 
CUT, DROP IN THE EYE, FLAWD, MAUDLIN, MELLOW, NAZIE, 
SUCKY. 

Hanging is another, as WRY MOUTH AND A PISSEN PAIR OF 
BREECHES. CHATES or SHERIFF'S PICTURE FRAME is the gal- 
lows. NOOZED or CRAPPED or SUS. PER COLL. is ‘hanged.’ So is 
died of a HEMPEN FEVER; a hanged man leaves a HEMPEN 
WIDOW. DERRICK, DUN, GREGORY BRANDON, and KETCH were 
famous hangmen; you could say of a criminal Derrick must be 
his host, and Gregorian tree was a familiar phrase. To go up the 
LADDER to rest is another phrase for being hanged; so is to go 
with the fall of the LEAF: so is to dance the PADDINGTON frisk; 
SO is TRINE Or TYBURN. 

There is quite a lot of ecclesiastical slang: AMEN CURLER ‘a 
parish clerk’; AMINADAB ‘a Quaker’; CRAW THUMPER ‘a Roman 
Catholic’ (beating the breast in confession of sin); CROW(E) 
FAIR ‘a visitation of clergy’; DIpPERS ‘Anabaptists’; NON-CON ‘a 
nonconformist’; PANTILE HOUSE ‘a dissenting meetinghouse; 
also a cockpit’; POT CONVERTS “proselytes to the Romish 
church, made by the distribution of victuals and money” (like 
the more recent phrase rice Christians); MUM BOX or PRAT- 
TLING BOX ‘pulpit’; PRIEST CRAFT “the art of awing the laity, 
managing their consciences, and diving into their pockets”; 
RED LETTER MEN ‘Roman Catholics’; r1B ‘wife’ (from Adam’s 
rib); SOLOMON ‘the mass’; SOUL DOCTOR, SOUL DRIVER, or 
SPIRITUAL FLESH BROKER ‘parson’; also UNGRATEFUL MAN 
(since at least once a week he abuses his best benefactor, the 
devil); THOROUGH CHURCHMAN “a person who goes in at one 
door of the church and out at the other without stopping”; TUB 
THUMPER ‘Presbyterian parson’; to come home by WEEPING 
CROsS ‘to repent’; YEA AND NAY MAN ‘a Quaker’; JAPANNED 
‘ordained’ (from the black collar); CHUCK FARTHING or SOLFA 
‘parish clerk’; HUMs ‘people in church.’ Pleasing also are 
ANABAPTIST “‘a pickpocket caught in the fact and punished 
with the discipline of the pump or horse-pond,” BAPTISED or 
CHRISTENED “Rum, brandy, or any other spirits that have been 
lowered with water.” Port wine is KILL PRIEST. A PANTER is a 
‘hart’ (which pants after the water brooks). She prays with her 
knees upwards is used of a woman “given to gallantry and 
intrigue.” RESURRECTION MEN are, familiarly, persons 
employed by the students in anatomy to steal dead bodies out 
of churchyards. STEWED QuaAKER is ‘burned rum with a piece 
of butter, an American remedy for a cold. A SUNDAY MAN is 
‘one fearful of arrest’ (who appears in public on Sundays only). 
CHURCH WARDEN is a ‘shag or cormorant’ (probably from its 


voracity). St. LUKE’s BIRD is an ‘ox.’ 

Some familiar phrases there are. My eye, BETTY MARTIN 
(without and) is an answer to an attempt at humbug. In 
Grose’s day one licked the BLARNEY STONE. BLINDMAN’S BUFF 
and HIDE AND SEEK were played by children. To BLUBBER is to 
‘cry, and to look BLUE is to ‘be disappointed.’ BoG HOUSE is 
“the necessary house.” A woman who governs her husband 
wears the BREECHES. One in a reverie is in a BROWN STUDY. To 
kick the BUCKET is to ‘die.’ A CAT’s PAW is an instrument to 
accomplish another’s purpose. Doc LamTIn is ‘barbarous Latin.’ 
EYE sORE (two words) is a ‘disagreeable object.’ To take 
FRENCH LEAVE, GIFT OF THE GAB, GREENHORN, HENPECKED, 
to be left in the LURCH, to sow his wild OATS, PIN MONEY, 
SLEEPING PARTNER, all have their modern meaning. GLUM is 
‘sullen’: curious to think of it as vulgar. Puyz is given for ‘face,’ 
but without the derivation from physiognomy. PoT HUNTER, 
which one used as a schoolboy for an athlete seeking a trophy, 
is ‘one who hunts more for the sake of the prey, than the 
sport, presumably pot meaning the ‘contents of the stew-pot.’ 
ROUND ROBIN has its familiar meaning and is given a naval 
origin: the circle of signatures prevented the identification of 
the ring leader. SPUNK is figuratively ‘courage,’ derived from a 
kind of fungus (punk) prepared for tinder. A BAKER’S DOZEN is 
fourteen, not thirteen. POTATO TRAP is mouth, now shortened 
to ‘trap.’ | 

A few curiosities. CAPTAIN LIEUTENANT is ‘meat between 
veal and beef.’ A CHERRY COLOURED Car is a ‘black cat’ (there 
being black as well as red cherries). CROAKUMSHIRE is ‘North- 
umberland’ (from the accent). FUBSEY is a pleasing word for 
‘plump.’ GENTLEMAN COMMONER is an ‘empty bottle’ (from a 
head empty of learning); GIMCRACK is a ‘spruce wench or a 
person who has a turn for mechanical contrivances’ (very 
different from the modern meaning). A schoolmaster is a 
HABERDASHER of pronouns. To ‘tumble about’ is to JERRYCUM- 
MUMBLE. JOBBERNOLE is the ‘head.’ LILLEY WHITE is a 
‘chimney sweeper.’ LOLLPOOP is a ‘lazy idle drone.’ MUNDUN- 
Gus is ‘bad tobacco.’ NICKNACKATORY is a ‘toyshop.’ NIMGIM- 
MER is a ‘physician.’ To fly a blue PIGEON is to ‘steal lead off a 
church.’ The ‘youngest child’ is a PIN BASKET. PLUMB is a 
‘hundred thousand pounds.’ Pontius PILATE is a ‘pawnbroker.’ 
A PRIGSTAR is a ‘rival in love.’ PurF Guts for a ‘fat man’ is 
obvious but pleasing. Persons dipped in the river SHANNON are 
forever cured of bashfulness. A SHE HOUSE is a ‘house where 
the wife rules.’ A ‘profligate’ is called a sQUIRE OF ALSATIA. 
STARVE 'EM, ROB ’EM, and CHEAT ’EM are soldiers’ and sailors’ 
names for Stroud, Rochester, and Chatham “and not without 
good reason.” STUBBLE IT means ‘Hold your tongue.’ VAMPERS 
are ‘stockings.’ WHITHER-GO-YE is a ‘wife’ (who is always 
asking the question of her husband). ‘Tea’ is SCANDALBROTH. 

Grose may have been a fubsey cull, but he was also a rum 
duke. 


SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“Game Theory, second Edition, by G. Owen, Navel 
Postgraduate School.” [From a business reply card order form 
distributed by Academic Press, Inc. Submitted by Eduardo 
Rodriguez, Los Angles. Presumably, one arrives at game theory 
through omphaloskepsis.] 


“... Albania, a country of two and three-quarters million 
people about the size of Maryland. ...” [From The Wall Street 
Journal, 6 June 1983. Submitted by Kenneth J. Pulliam, 
Pfafftown, North Carolina.] 


The Illustrated Encyclopedia of Crossword Words, by 
Michael Donner, Norton J. Bramesco, 384 pp., Workman 
Publishing, 1982. $9.95 (paper). 


Millions of people have delighted in solving crossword 
puzzles ever since their introduction in the 1920s—the first 
successful book published by Richard Simon and George 
Schuster was a collection of crossword puzzles, and look at 
Simon and Schuster today! From the beginning, solvers were 
taught about ‘volcanic lava,’ ‘bitter vetch,’ ‘Persian fairy,’ 
‘young salmon,’ and other esoterica dredged from the nether 
reaches of the language by the compilers who needed odd bits 
and pieces to fill in the gaps with aa, ers, peri, and smolt. 

British puzzles, which came later, require little of this 
linguistic detritus because only alternate characters in horizon- 
tal words are crosskeyed to vertical words (and vice versa); 
besides, British puzzles tend more toward the kinds of clues 
found in America in the “puns and anagrams” puzzles, though 
recent imports from Britain are called “cryptic” crosswords. 
(For a rather easy American version, see our Anglo-American 
Crossword on page 24.) 

This book defines and, in many instances, illustrates the 
odds and ends of (mainly) the English found in crossword 
puzzles. One omission noted is parr ‘young salmon,’ but for all 
I know, that may be a common word on everyone’s lips and, 
hence, has no place in this collection. Mercifully, the compilers 
have avoided listing the kinds of nonsense appearing in so 
many puzzles today: ‘“—-go home’ as the clue for I wanna, 
‘Pierre's nail’ for ongle, etc. Such items are used by bad puzzle- 
makers (and published by worse puzzle editors): the English 
lexicon is sufficiently replete and solvers should not be expected 
to know French, German, or Swahili; multiword combinations 
have long been standard in cryptic puzzles (where the arrange- 
ment of words and the number of characters of each is usually 
given), but they have only recently begun to creep into 
American-style puzzles, where they have no place. 

American puzzles—some, at least—have become tricky but 
more in the wiseguy mode than by becoming clever. Also, more 
and more of them contain outright errors of fact, which is 
inexcusable. These shortcomings are to be laid at the door of 
the editors who seem increasingly less capable or less energetic 
in checking for accuracy. 

All that criticism has nothing to do with The Illustrated 
Encyclopedia of Crossword Words, which is good fun and 
should be in the library of every puzzle-solver if only to inform 
him about what he has been doing all these years. [If copies are 
not readily available from your bookshop, send $10.95 (includ- 
ing postage) to Workman Publishing, 1 West 39th St., New 
York, NY 10018, mentioning VERBATIM, and a copy will be sent 
to you.] 

Laurence Urdang 


Lees 


SIC! SIC! SIC! 


Suggested slogan for Kentucky Fried Chicken (Col. Sher- 
lock Sanders): Murder Most Fowl. 


Closet Quean: a prostitute who turns her tricks in a 
Murphy bed. 


The woman who used Listerine for slimming because she 
heard it would cure bad breadth. 


O, TEMPORA! 


There is only one “The Times,” and that is the newspaper 
published six days a week in London. The Sunday Times, 
published weekly, also in London, and The New York Times, 
published seven days a week in You-know-where, are not the 
same. 

The Times takes some pride in the care with which it is 
written and edited, and the results are quite obvious most of 
the time. As Lord Deming remarked at a recent awards dinner 
for journalists, the journalistic tradition is strong in England, 
where every effort is made to uphold a high standard of 
language style and usage. My second clue that something might 
be awry was revealed when I distinctly heard Lord Deming say 
“‘viligent” (presumably for vigilant). The first clue came a few 
days earlier, when The Times reported: 

Sandra Jackson, aged 19, who is eppaging. her second 

child in three months’ time... [16 February 1983] 


Can it be, I asked myself, that the birth rate in Britain (which, 
I noted earlier in January, stood at zero) is in for a change? Or, 
perhaps, Mrs. Jackson had been got to by the test-tube baby 
crowd? 
Clues continued to accumulate. On 18 February appeared 
the information: 
There was a plastic bag over his head when Sir Trevor 
[Dawson], aged 51, was found by his chauffeur. An 
inquest will be held, but the police said there was [sic] 


no suspicious circumstances. 


The interesting point here is not the singular verb/plural noun 
problem, but what the police in England might consider 
“suspicious circumstances” to be. Perhaps it is/they are some- 
thing like “Mr. A— is helping the police in their enquiries,” 
usually translated into real English as “Mr. A— is under 
suspicion of [whatever the crime might be].” 

Maintaining the talent for curious juxtapositions of infor- 
mation, The Times (again on 18 February) reported: 

[Peter Bird] will have broken the world record for 

staying at sea in a rowing boat when he celebrates his 

37th birthday tomorrow. 
That must, indeed, be a record. 

“PHS,” author of “The Times Diary,” a regular feature of 
the page facing the editorials, is not known to be above 
apostrophizing. Yet the column for 28 February carries the 
following: : 

Those whose interests David has now bought include 

his brothers, Jonathan and Nicholas. 

Those who live in or have visited England are aware of 
the weight of the coins one accumulates in a jacket pocket or a 
purse; notwithstanding the parlous state of the pound these 
days, a pocketful of change worth £1 would appear to weigh at 
least 18 ounces, giving male residents and visitors to that 
seafaring nation a perceptible list to starboard. Always sensitive 
to the comforts of the commoner, the House of Lords, as 
reported in The Times of 4 March, has heard debate on the 
Currency Bill suggesting that, because of this financial burden 
carried by citizens, trouser pockets should be free of VAT 
(value added tax) charges. Lord Lyell, in response to this 
suggestion, pointed out that, as people in Scotland carried their 
money in sporrans when they were not wearing trousers, the 
proposal should be extended to highland dress. 3 

A photograph in the same issue of the newspaper shows 
workers contemplating strike at the Citroén plant in France, a 

country recently plagued by workers’ walkouts. The Times 


captions the photo, “The French Disease?” Perhaps someone 
will send in a French letter explaining what the French disease 


1S. 


In the caption on another photograph, we learn that the 
tarsier is a “member of a little-known zoological group called 
Asiatic profimians,” prompting us to wonder whether that 
group, if in favor of “fimians,” is anti something. In any event, 
it is probably a fringe group and, in fact, so little is known as to 
be nonexistent. 


MISCELLANEA. 


he classified advertising rate is 40¢ per word. A word is 
any collection of letters or numbers with a space. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE: Long out-df-print titles returned to 
print. Send for free catalog. Caledonia Press, Box 245V, 
Racine, WI 53401. 


Outgrown Regular Crosswords? Fifty original Anglo-American | 


Puzzles, 4 la VERBATIM, $6.50 for 120-page book. Barry _ 


Tunick, 4470 Elenda, Culver City, California 90230. 


A new quarterly, Lettres from Limerick, has appeared on the 
scene, published by the Limerick League, Inc. J. Beauregard 
Pepys, Chairman and Editor. If you are an addict—or even 
merely a devote—of the five-liner, write to the League at 1212 
Ellsworth Street, Philadelphia, PA 19147, USA, for information. 
Prudes need not apply. 


“HOW TO GET OUT OF BED,” illustrated pamphlet pre- 
senting ultimate in energy-saving maneuvers. $1.50. Also: 
BOARDING PASS—Bed & Breakfast invitation for relatives 
and special friends, $1; 3/$2.75. Wry Idea, 3150 Ducommun, 
San Diego, CA 92122. 


MODERN LIBRARY collector £5. 6pp., for neobibliobib- 
liophils. $1.85ppd. Oestreich, 340 Warren, Cincinnati, OH 
45220. 


VOICES OF BASEBALL: Quotations on the Summer Game, 
by Bob Chieger. 245pp. Atheneum. $9.95. Voices, Box 2950, 
San Jose, CA 95160. 


WRITER SELLING LIBRARY. BARGAINS! Send SASE for 
prices. Holmes, 7900 Cowan, Los Angeles 90045. 


World’s toughest (but fairest) crossword ever. Win $1,500 in 
books and cash. $1. and SASE. National Library, Box 73, 
Brooklyn 11234. 


COUNTERFORCE, quarterly, zeroes in on media languaslobs. 


ACROSS: 1. Come second; 6. Suit; 10. Disc-over America; 
11. TR-ick-kn-EE; 12. Style; 13. DUN-nag-E; 14. TRANCES 
(CANTERS); 16. F-ired-OG; 18. CHE-aP-ER; 19. REPRO 
(Poorer); 21. Rein-state; 23. SWORD OF DAMOCLES (Ana- 
gram COWARD DOOMS SELF); 24. STEW; 25. Memo-RY 
LANE (NEARLY). 

DOWN: 1. CADET; 2. MIS-si-ON-er; 3. Stocks and bonds; 
4, C-le-AN-se; 5. NEAREST (EARNEST); 7. UN-IFY; 8. T- 
raver-SER; 9. NEWSPAPER STORY (Anagram PEN WAR 
SPORT YES); 13. DE-for-E-st-S; 15. CoPS A PLEA 
(APPEALS); 17. GIRAFFE; 18. (mu)CH I CAN O(ffer); 20. 
Prose; 22. E-nsu-E. 


son 


